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S we go to press, public interest in 

the treaty question is centred upon 
the meeting between the President and 
the Senate Committee on Foreign Rela- 
tions. The next day or two may bring 
about such a clearing of the air as has 
long been prayerfully looked for, we are 
sure, by a large proportion of the Ameri- 
can people. Upon the abstract merits 
of the League Covenant—not to speak of 
the many disputable features of the 
treaty settlement apart from the Cove- 
nant—there is room for great and hon- 
est differences of opinion; and the room 
has been abundantly occupied. But we 
believe that at least a very large, and 
probably a preponderant, body of opin- 
ion among thoughtful men recognizes 
that neither the merits of the Covenant 
nor its defects are of such character as 
to justify on the one hand unyielding in- 
sistence upon unreserved acceptance, or 
on the other hand such action as would 
put the whole settlement in danger. 
The need of the world, in its present 
state of unparalleled disturbance, for re- 
lief from the strain and uncertainty 
under which it has labored ever since 
the armistice is a consideration that 
must override every preference that does 
not rest upon unmistakably vital neces- 
sity. Let us hope that the meeting at 


the White House will bear fruit in the 
shape of a determination on both sides 
to meet upon a middle ground and bring 
the long agony to a close. 


HERE is one side of the situation in 
Siberia which is overlooked by our 
liberals, and that is the internal struggle 
for liberalism and democracy. The 
tragedy of this situation lies in the fact 
that while many of them, misled as to 
the facts, are attacking Admiral Kolchak 
as a reactionary, he is the very man who 
is putting up a brave fight against reac- 
tion. It is his misfortune in his Hercu- 
lean task of organizing civil government 
out of chaos, and at the same time carry- 
ing on war with ill-trained and badly 
equipped troops, that he is obliged to 
depend upon second-rate and inexperi- 
enced helpers. And it is of course true 
that among the supporters of his Gov- 
ernment are many men, especially of 
the officer class, who are reactionaries 
and have no use for democratic ideas. 
Admiral Kolchak, in his honest en- 
deavor to fulfill his pledges, has felt that 
he could count on Allied and American 
moral and material support. He has 
met with serious reverses in the field and 
he has a population wearied of long-con- 
tinued war. The reactionaries taunt him 
with the failure of the democratic gov- 
ernments to come to the assistance of 
Russia, and advocate throwing over the 
liberal programme and securing the 
assistance of Japan. They would even 
enter into relations with the Germans. 
The crisis of the past fortnight has been 
less military than political. Kolchak has 
for the time being triumphed over the 
reactionaries, but if he does not receive 
American support it is doubtful if he 
can continue long to stand off the forces 
which plausibly point out a solution of 
Russia’s tragic difficulties at the cost of 
democratic institutions. 


ARRIAGES between American sol- 
diers and German girls, which 
bring tears of benediction to the eyes of 
the internationally minded, are evoking 
criticism in Germany. The pure Teu- 
tonic strain, it appears, is in danger of 
contamination from the riff-raff of the 
world—‘“round”-heads, all of them; and 
a truly patriotic German mother can 
successfully give birth only to “narrow”- 
headed children. Really, however, it 
makes very little difference to Germany 
or to the world whether the Teuton of 


the future is a broad-head or a narrow- 
head; her best endeavors ought to go 
to cutting down the birth-rate of square- 
heads. Brachycephalism or dolichoceph- 
alism, it is of no importance; what the 
world will be interested in for a long 
time to come is a hopeful decline in Ger- 
man megalocephalism. The reports of 
recent travelers, like Lieutenant Franck 
and Lieutenant Dawson, are not reas- 
suring. 


NFORMATION has come unofficially 

to the Senate that President Cabrera, 
for thirty years dictator of Guatemala, 
and from all accounts a pretty just and 
wise dictator, has been notified by our 
State Department that he must not be a 
candidate in the coming elections—in 
other words, that he must step down and 
out to make way for a régime that more 
nearly fits the formula which the United 
States, with unhappily mounting fre- 
quency, undertakes to prescribe for its 
neighbors in a small way of business to 
the South. On the face of things Ca- 
brera has far from a bad record. If 
somewhat too much in the manner of 
Diaz, he has at any rate kept the peace 
in Guatemala and brought to it the pros- 
perity that is born of comparative free- 
dom from revolution. He and his little 
country did their bit, and a good bit, in 
defending the world against Germany. 
Cabrera is no longer young and, grievous 
fault, presumably wealthy—the sort of 
job he has held is too risky not to com- 
mand good pay. No doubt we can make 
him see the desirability of retirement if 
we resolutely set about it. But in the 
thin, cold moral atmosphere into which 
we invite him to enter and perish, 
fire still burns, and national fingers, 
scorched already at this dangerous game, 
are still sensitive. It is much to be 
hoped that the present report is un- 
founded, or that action, if contemplated, 
will be pressed no further until we get 
some formula less remote from facts 
than any we as yet seem to be pos- 
sessed of, 


UESTIONNAIRES sent out by a 
committee of forty-eight, with a 
view to getting material for the formu- 
lation of a platform for a new “liberal” 
party, brought out a strikingly unani- 
mous response. Almost without excep- 
tion, the persons appealed to expressed 
their support of the programme of the 
American Labor party and of the Non- 
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Partisan League, voted for the initiative, 
referendum, and recall, an executive 
budget and a responsible cabinet, the re- 
moyal of absolute control of foreign re- 
lations from the hands of the President, 
some limitation of the power of the 
courts to pronounce laws unconstitu- 
tional, proportional representation, the 
abolition of secret diplomacy, “the 
restoration of free speech,” and equal 
legal and economic rights for women. 
The only points at which something this 
side of unanimity was noticeable was in 
the question on the Plumb plan, which 
got only 40 per cent. of the vote, 42 per 
cent., however, preferring some form of 
government ownership, while a remnant 
of 18 per cent. voted for private owner- 
ship; compulsory military training, 
which was voted down by only 85 per 
cent.; and supertaxes on profits, which 
were endorsed by only 83 per cent. It is 
obvious that all these matters do not 
stand on the same plane. Some repre- 
sent ideal aspirations or mere common- 
places rather than real measures; others 
are questions of such grave importance 
that the judgment of a man who is cock- 
sure about them may well be considered 
of doubtful value. But it is painfully 
plain that, to the hand-picked list who 
were favored with the questionnaire, any 
proposal which possessed the merit of 
never having been tried was irresistibly 
attractive. It will be interesting to see 
if a similar unanimity greets the pro- 
gramme of the new party—for the for- 
mation of which, by the way, a mere 80 
per cent. voted—when, and if, it is sub- 
mitted to the country. 


ATISFACTION with the prompt ter- 

mination of the Interborough strike 
should not divert attention from the 
gravity of the problem of which that 
strike must be regarded as only an 
exemplary warning. Mere adjurations 
to the sense of duty, or the civic loyalty, 
of would-be strikers are very far from 
sufficient to guarantee our exemption 
from repetitions, and much more seri- 
ous repetitions, of the menace which has 
for the moment, and in this particular 
matter, been disposed of. There is no 
telling at what time, unless really effec- 
tive measures are taken to prevent it, 
the life and the business of this great 
metropolis may be thrown into utter 
confusion, and the business of the coun- 
try suffer infinite injury. Nothing but 
positive legislation can protect the pub- 
lic against the anarchy which constantly 
lurks in the present relations between 
the public service corporations and their 
employees. A law compelling the post- 
ponement of any threatened strike or 
lock-out until the case is passed upon 
by a duly authorized body is an abso- 
lutely essential requirement of public 
safety. The rigorous enforcement of 
such a law by adequate penalties would, 


with the present awakened condition of 
public sentiment, command the energetic 
support of the community. Popular 
sympathy always tends to go with the 
workingmen when they strike for an im- 
provement in wages or working con- 
ditions; but this last strike—not to 
speak of others of similar character— 
has been so unreasonable, and the danger 
by which all of us are threatened in 
every such situation has become so mani- 
fest, that the public is ready to draw the 
line. We believe that no move would 
meet with more general approval and 
applause than a call by Governor Smith 
for a special session of the Legislature 
for the sole purpose of enacting a law to 
cope with this ever-present danger. The 
time has come for a real test of the 
strength of public sentiment upon the 
question. We are confident that if the 
Legislature were assembled for this pur- 
pose, it would be made to feel unmistak- 
ably that the demand of the public is 
for a real, a courageous, and an effective 
treatment of the problem. 


HE charge made by Mayor Hylan 
that the Interborough strike was 
brought about by collusion between the 
company and the striking Brotherhood is 
of a kind which one usually rejects on 
the ground of inherent improbability. 
In this instance the source from which 
the charge comes is such that the im- 
pulse to reject it would in ordinary cir- 
cumstances be so strengthened as quite 
to settle the matter. But the circum- 
stances are not ordinary. The Inter- 
borough is in a position of intolerable 
financial difficulty, and might quite con- 
ceivably welcome almost any chance to 
force to a conclusion its demand for 
higher fares as the only means of oper- 
ating without loss. The superficial facts 
concerning the strike tend to bear out 
the idea that the company was not so 
anxious either to prevent it or to fight it 
as is usually the case with traction cor- 
porations. Whether or not there is any 
real likelihood of Hylan’s charge having 
any foundation, it is greatly to be de- 
sired that the truth about it be estab- 
lished beyond cavil. 

While the strike was promptly settled, 
thanks to the vigorous and sagacious in- 
terposition of Commissioner Nixon and 
Governor Smith, it must be noted that 
the situation involved more than the 
usual degree of peril for the community 
on account of the peculiar relation to it 
of two out of the three parties dealing 
with it. The men, of course, were out 
for big wages and nothing else—that is 
quite the regular thing. But neither the 
company nor the city administration 
was single-minded in the matter. The 
company’s interest in the question of in- 
creased fares—whether this affected its 
conduct or not—was more intense than 
its interest in the wage question; and 


Mayor Hylan is everlastingly on the 
watch for a chance to break the company, 
and thus bring about a realization of his 
pet scheme of municipal ownership and 
operation. That in the face of this 
weakening of the forces naturally to be 
counted on in such a crisis some kind of 
settlement was so promptly arrived at, 
must be ascribed to the efficiency and 
intelligence of the mediatory efforts of 
Mr. Nixon and Governor Smith, together 
with the tremendous force which public 
indignation over the outrage to which 
it was being subjected put behind those 
efforts. 


HE delegates of the National Federa- 
tion of State Farm Bureaus said 
some very sensible things about the high 
cost of living in their long interview 
with the President. Extravagance in 
consumption and carelessness in pur- 
chasing unquestionably have a great deal 
to do with the difficulty which we are all 
experiencing. In connection with this it 
is to be noted, however, that when these 
gentlemen tell us that theatres and 
places of amusement, resorts, and water- 
ing places are crowded, and that in spite 
of the price of shoe-shines being doubled 
or trebled, people have to stand in line 
for their turn, although they could easily 
shine their own shoes at home for less 
than one cent, they bear testimony to the 
fact that while a very large part of the 
community is suffering intensely from 
the prevailing high prices, another very 
large part—and that including a large 
proportion of the laboring classes—have 
been having their incomes increased 
much more than their ordinary expenses 
have been increased by the high prices. 
That is one of the things which are go- 
ing to be changed in the impending ad- 
justment, and the loss to the exception- 
ally well-paid classes will prove the gain 
of the others. 


S regards the exactions of the 
“middleman,” it can hardly be said 

that the illustration which the farmers’ 
committee put to the fore in their talk 
with the President is very impressive, 
although in many quarters it seems to 
have been so regarded. If the materials 
that went to the making of a dinner for 
five, of which these gentlemen partook 
at a Washington hotel, fetched only 82 
cents to the producing farmers, while 
the hotel’s charge for the meal was $11, 
the discrepancy shows nothing really 
substantial concerning the trouble with 
the high cost of living. The charge may 
have been entirely unreasonable; but the 
point is that there is no “natural” rela- 
tion between cost of material and the 
price which a given type of hotel finds 
it necessary or expedient to charge. If, 
as some people say, it is self-evidently 
monstrous that those who had to do with 
the matter after the stage of original 
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production absorbed ten times the 
amount got by the producers, why would 
it not also be monstrous if they absorbed 
five times as much? The things that go 
to determining the prices charged in a 
hotel of a given character belong in 
a distinct domain, and in that domain 
are subject to every possible variety. 
That same eleven-dollar meal could be 
got for four or five dollars in plenty 
of places in the very heart of the 
business section of New York City, 
and on the other hand there are places 
where much more than eleven dollars 
would be charged for it. The same kind 
of startling arithmetical discrepancy oc- 
curs, and always has occurred, in a great 
many matters in which it is quite clear 
that the discrepancy is only apparent, 
not real. It costs more to send a letter 
from one part of New York to another 
than it does to send it from Chicago to 
New York. The publisher of a news- 
paper has to give as much to the news- 
boy who sells it on the street corner as 
he does for the whole enormously com- 
plicated process of its manufacture. The 
druggist has to make several hundred 
per cent. profit on the sale of many drugs 
in order to obtain an ordinary living 
from his business. In the case of every 
particular “middleman,” the circum- 
stances of his special business or func- 
tion have to be considered before any 
conclusion can be drawn as to the rea- 
sonableness or unreasonableness of the 
percentage of gross profit which he 
makes in the handling of his gocds. 


HE American Convention of the 
Episcopal Church to be held at 
Detroit next October will have an inter- 
esting time of it if it takes up for con- 
sideration all the recommendations con- 
tained in the report of the Commission 
on the Revision and Enrichment of the 
Book of Common Prayer. These recom- 
mendations combine with an approach 
to the practice of the Roman Catholic 
Church a tendency to recognize some of 
the facts and prejudices of contemporary 
life. Presumably these latter, which are 
concerned chiefly with the phraseology 
of the marriage service, will meet with 
less opposition than will be called forth 
by such matters as instinction, prayers 
for the dead, the reservation of the 
sacrament for the communion of the 
sick, and the office of healing by prayer, 
accompanied with the use of holy oils or 
the imposition of hands. Not a few of 
these practices are already in existence; 
the question will turn on giving them 
official recognition, and no doubt the 
discussions will develop a great variety 
of values attaching to the “dissidence of 
dissent.” Very few, presumably, will 
object to dropping the word “obey” from 
the responses of the woman. Patient 
Griselda is no longer the ideal wife. Nor 
do Isaac and Rebecca wholly fulfill the 


modern view of perfection in matrimony. 
They will not be greatly missed. Against 
the gallant and generous offer to the 
man to endow his bride with all his 
worldly goods there seems to be very 
little weighty objection, though there 
have been weddings at which it has 
started something of a smile. The argu- 
ment that the law sufficiently protects 
dower rights affords no very strong rea- 
son for dropping all reference to them 
from the service. The law is capable of 
taking care of the whole thing, for the 
matter of that. 


PAUSE in the conversation gave 

Professor McAndrew Cantlie a 
chance to discourse on the short-time 
and long-time effects of the indemnity. 
“If the Germans pay it—and how can 
they do otherwise?—they will spend the 
next forty years in the wilderness. Not 
that they are the chosen people to my 
way of thinking—far from that—but 
they will have the discipline of the wil- 
derness just the same. They will have 


hard work, long hours, low wages, small 
profits, high taxes, plain food, poor 
clothes, overcrowded dwellings, and 
much distress. Many will die. Indeed, 
the generation that made the war will 
leave their bones in the wilderness. Jus- 
tice will be satisfied and a new genera- 
tion will arise that have not known Egypt 
but have been trained in a hard school. 
By Saint Andrew, if they can endure 
it, it will make men and freemen of 
them—like the Romans, the Jews, the 
Armenians, the Yankees, the Scots. We 
Scots are a great people, and we owe it 
to our poverty—our barren moors, our 
rough crags, our niggardly soil, our dour 
climate, our oatmeal, our Shorter Cate- 
chism. True, we are of good stock, but 
the Germans are akin to us and the 
pressure of necessity may make them 
incredibly capable. Time will show. 
Meanwhile, we conquerors are going to 
take it easy, with ca’canny, the six-hour 
day, and all that. Very enjoyable, no 
doubt, but I fear it will make us soft 
in body and mind—I fear it.” 


Inflation and Prices 


N the very important letter of the Gov- 

ernor of the Federal Reserve Board 
to the Chairman of the Senate Com- 
mittee on Banking and Currency, noth- 
ing has attracted more attention than 
this sentence: 


The increased volume of Federal Re- 
serve notes in circulation during the last 
three years, in so far as it is not the result 
of direct exchanges for gold and gold cer- 
tificates which have been withdrawn from 
circulation, is the effect of advancing wages 
and prices, and not their cause. 


What Governor Harding here says is, in 
a sense, indisputable; but it is a mistake 
to regard the statement as going to the 
bottom of the question. It does not even 
go to the bottom of the question of the 
part played by the Federal Reserve notes 
themselves; still less does it justify in- 
ferences which have been drawn from it 
—inferences certainly not intended by 
Mr. Harding—as to the influence of an 
increase in the volume of the currency 
as a whole, and of the expansion of bank 
credits, upon the level of prices. 

So far as regards the stock of cur- 
rency in the country, nowhere does there 
appear in Mr. Harding’s careful and 
comprehensive discussion any intimation 
that the great influx of gold which 
marked the period between the begin- 
ning of the great war and our entry into 
it was not instrumental in causing a 
great rise in the general level of prices. 
And as to bank credits, we have some- 
thing more than the absence of denial 
to go upon. The credit expansion which 
has taken place as an accompaniment of 
our war finance was, Mr, Harding de- 


clares, inevitable, but will be corrected 
as the securities issued by the United 
States Government for war purposes are 
gradually absorbed by investors. This 
expansion is measured by “the difference 
between the total of the war expendi- 
tures of the Government on the one 
hand, and on the other the total amount 
raised by the Government through taxa- 
tion and by the sale of its obligations so 
far as paid for out of savings.” And to 
remedy “the present situation” not only 
must we “produce and distribute the 
largest possible volume of commodities” 
and “exercise reasonable economies” in 
consumption, but also the Government’s 
“obligations, so far as they are carried 
by the banks, must be absorbed.” It is 
most important that the public should 
understand that this clear acknowledg- 
ment of expansion of bank credits as a 
cause of high prices is contained in Mr. 
Harding’s statement; for no single thing 
is capable of doing more harm in the 
present critical time than the idea that 
the level of prices is brought about 
simply by the exactions of those demand- 
ing high compensation—whether capi- 
talists or laborers—and is subject to no 
limitation in the basic facts of money 
and banking. 

Let us go back now to the special ques- 
tion of the relation between the issue of 
Federal Reserve notes and the level of 
prices. Mr. Harding says that the high 
prices are the cause and not the effect 
of the increased volume of such notes 
issued against commercial paper. Un- 
doubtedly the prevailing high prices 
cause a greater volume of such paper to 
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be offered for discount at the banks, and 
to be by them deposited in the Federal 
Reserve banks in exchange for Federal 
Reserve notes secured by that paper. But 
these notes in their turn enlarge the 
volume of the currency, and thus help 
to sustain the high prices; the check 
which the limits of the circulating me- 
dium tend to apply to the rise in the 
scale of prices is, to that extent, nulli- 
fied. In the sentence immediately pre- 
ceding the one which has attracted so 
much attention, and which was quoted 
above, Governor Harding says: 

Thus there can not at any time be more 

Federal Reserve notes in circulation than 
the needs of the country at the present 
state of prices require, and as the need 
abates the volume of notes omens 
will be correspondingly reduced throug 
redemption. [The italics throughout are 
ours.] 
“At the present state of prices,” un- 
doubtedly; but one of the factors deter- 
mining the present state of prices is 
the volume of the currency, and one of 
the factors determining the volume of 
the currency is the volume of the Fed- 
eral Reserve notes. Governor Harding 
refers to the fact that, in addition to the 
deposit cf commercial paper, a 40 per 
cent. gold reserve is required to be held 
against the notes. Suppose that instead 
of 40 per cent. only 20 per cent. had been 
required, and suppose—as we well may— 
that this would not have interfered with 
the fulfillment of any actual demand for 
the redemption of the notes in gold. Is 
there not every reason to believe that 
this would have resulted in a still greater 
enlargement of the country’s currency? 
Every dollar of Federal Reserve notes 
would still have been issued in response 
to the needs of the country at the exist- 
ing price-level, and in that sense would 
have been “the effect of advancing wages 
and prices”; but, though not displacing 
the gold standard, it would also have 
played its part as a cause of high prices, 
through the support it gave to them in 
the shape of increase of the circulating 
medium. 

Our country, alone among the great 
commercial nations of the western world, 
remains strictly on a gold basis; all 
forms of the dollar are on a par with 
gold, there being no doubt in any one’s 
mind of the practical exchangeableness 
for gold dollars of any of the various 
forms of the dollar in use. Some part 
of the obscurity in which the question of 
the relation between “inflation” and 
prices is involved in many minds must be 
ascribed to the ambiguity of the word. 
If inflation of currency is defined as such 
a condition of it as makes it worth less 
in gold than its nominal amount, our cur- 
rency is not inflated. But while the 
application of the word is doubtful, the 
fact with which we have to deal is clear 
enough. In the United States, precisely 
because it is the only great financial and 


commercial country that now squarely 
upholds the gold standard, anything that 
affects the volume of the medium of pay- 
ments—whether in the shape of cur- 
rency or of bank credits—has a potent 
influence upon prices. When the 
gold standard was actually maintained 
throughout the great world of commerce, 
a change in the banking or currency 
policy of any one country which brought 
about an enlargement of its media of 
payment other than gold had a compara- 
tively small effect, because it would drive 
out geld and would (except for a brief 
interval) raise the price-level in the 
particular country only as it raised the 
world-level of prices; in the present 
situation, on the other hand, the United 
States is practically a closed domain so 
far as regards its circulating medium, 
and therefore anything in its banking 
or currency policy which tends to expand 
or to contract its circulating medium has 
an effect upon prices far more marked 
than it would have in normal times. 
Another source of misunderstanding 
concerning the relation of the money 
supply to the level of prices is to be 
found in a sheer logical oversight. No- 
body pretends that the volume of the 
currency is the sole determinant of 
prices; nor even the volume of the cur- 
rency together with its rapidity of cir- 
culation and the extent to which banking 
and credit arrangements take the place 
of tangible currency in the transaction 
of business. These things constitute 
only one side of the equation; the other 
side is furnished by the volume of busi- 
ness. When there is an increase in the 
effective monetary supply—i.e., the 
volume and circulating efficiency of the 
currency, together with the resources 
of the credit system—and at the same 
time an increase in the volume of busi- 
ness—i.e., the volume of production, 
transportation, and exchange as measured 
in kind and not in money—two opposing 
tendencies are brought into play: the 
increase in the monetary supply tending 
to raise prices, the increase in the things 
to be handled with the money tending 
to raise them. The quantity theory of 
money takes both these elements into 
account, the second just as much as the 
first; but opponents of that theory often 
think they have overthrown it when 
what they have actually done is simply 
to overlook the second element. Thus it 
has been pointed out, by way of showing 
the falseness of the quantity theory, that 
in the period from 1873 to 1896, which 
marked the great decline in prices from 
the highest to the lowest level of that 
century, the amount of money per capita 
in circulation in the United States actu- 
ally increased by about 18 per cent. But 
it was precisely in this period that there 
took place an unprecedented development 
of productioin and exchange, the intro- 
duction of labor-saving machinery on 


an enormous scale, and the transforma- 
tion of the United States from a com- 
paratively primitive, and in the main 
agricultural, country to a great modern 
industrial and financial nation. Before 
one can draw from the figures mentioned 
any inference as to the soundness of the 
quantity theory, one would have to de- 
termine whether the increased quantity 
and changed character of the nation’s 
productive activities—not forgetting the 
immense development of modern agricul- 
ture and transportation—was not far 
more than a match for the increase in 
per capita circulation and the enlarge- 
ment and improvement of the credit and 
banking system. 

What has happened in these last years 
is the concurrence of a vast increase in 
the effective monetary supply with a 
vast diminution in the production of use- 
ful commodities, the world over. In- 
stead of two factors of opposing tend- 
ency, both factors have worked in the 
same direction, and their combined effect 
has been an unprecedented rise of prices. 
To check, or reverse, the rising tide, we 
must no doubt rely in the main, for a 
considerable period at least, on the in- 
crease of the world’s productivity. If 
that beneficent process, which, speaking 
broadly, had been steadily going forward 
for many decades, shall be renewed, it 
will tend, as it has always tended, to pull 
prices down. But it would be most un- 
fortunate if we should become blind to 
the fact that the unwholesomely ex- 
panded condition of the effective mone- 
tary supply—currency plus credits—is 
also a most potent element in the situa- 
tion, and, though it may not lend itself 
to immediately remedial action, demands 
the scrupulous attention of those re- 
sponsible for our banking and currency 
policy. 


The Crisis in Siberia 


bp the news given out by the 
State Department is unduly pessi- 
mistic, the Omsk Government is facing 
a crisis which brings it to the verge of 
collapse and threatens to render unavail- 
ing Admiral Kolchak’s valiant efforts to 
stem the red flood of Bolshevism pouring 
in from European Russia. If the col- 
lapse occurs the human toll will be 
frightful, as is sufficiently indicated by 
the hundreds of thousands of pitiful 
refugees who are now making their way 
eastward out of the districts already 
evacuated. In addition to this vast 
welter of physical suffering, there must 
be taken into account the moral degra- 
dation of that portion of the Russian 
population which up to the present has 
been most wholesome and sane, and has 
promised best for the rehabilitation of 
Russia. Perhaps the greatest problem 
which the world faces to-day as the re- 
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sult of nearly two years of Bolshevik 
rule in Russia, is the menace of a hun- 
dred million people degraded and de- 
moralized, a source of infection to other 
nations. Even if organized government 
is speedily restored, years must elapse 
before anything like moral order can be 
regained, and this period will be pro- 
longed by the untoward events in Siberia. 
Allied and American policy in Siberia 
defies analysis, and it is impossible from 
available data to apportion the blame for 
its inexcusable failures. There should 
have been no hesitation from the first in 
drawing the line between the German- 
inspired Bolshevik movement, with its 
warfare on civilization, and the efforts 
of the Russian people to throw off this 
alien tyranny and restore the national 
Russian State. A year ago a golden 
opportunity was providentially offered 
to lend aid to the loyal Russians, who 
were still our allies, and the Czechoslo- 
vaks. Such aid would have enabled them 
to hold the line of the Volga and detain 
German forces anc matériel, so that they 
could not be employed against us on the 
Western front. But we seemed utterly 
to misunderstand the nature of the 
struggle, and assistance was withheld, al- 
though there were hundreds of thou- 
sands of Russian rifles and other mate- 
rial available in this country that could 
have been drawn upon without prejudice 
to our needs in France. Upon the fail- 
ure of the incompetent Avksentiev ad- 
ministration, Admiral Kolchak accepted 
the onerous task of carrying on the fight. 
Again a splendid opportunity was offered 
for codperation with a régime that repre- 
sented liberalism and order. We owe to 
England and France our gratitude for 
the assistance rendered by them, al- 
though it was of necessity pitifully weak. 
Our own detachment of 9,000 men, sta- 
tioned at Vladivostok and bound by 
orders which limited their activities and 
enforced a false attitude of “neutrality,” 
was a hindrance instead of a help. 
Meanwhile there was let loose in 
America a flood of vicious propaganda 
falsely attributing to Admiral Kolehak 
reactionary and Tsarist designs and 
making utterly unfounded accusations 
against his administration. How far 
this plot to undermine the efforts of the 
Russian people to restore their country 
succeeded in influencing our own Gov- 
ernment can only be surmised, but its 
effect in confusing public opinion has 
been serious. 
On the heels of the report of Kolchak’s 


reverses and imminent peril comes an-. 


other significant item of news. It is 
reported that the United States Govern- 
ment has authorized the shipment to 
Siberia, for the use of the anti-Bolshe- 
vist forces operating under Admiral 
Kolchak, a large quantity of guns and 
ammunition. It is understood that 200,- 
000 rifles have already been delivered 








to the Russian representatives and that 
these weapons, with large quantities of 
ammunition, are now being shipped to 
Vladivostok. The implication is that our 
Government has changed its policy and 
has at last recognized the nature of the 
struggle and our own vital interest in it. 
That which should have been done a year 
ago is now being tardily undertaken. 
The delay will cost hundreds of thou- 
sands of lives, but the supplies may come 
in time to prevent the threatened col- 
lapse. 

The actual military situation of Kol- 
chak’s army may not be so bad as the 
reports given out would seem to indicate. 
Fighting in Siberia takes place not on a 
continuous front, but along railway 
lines, of which there are but two west 
of Omsk. The Bolshevik forces in their 
recent advances have over-extended their 
lines of communication, and they are at 
the same time seriously threatened by 
Denikin’s victories in the south. The 
Siberian population, although sadly ex- 
hausted by the unequal struggle, are a 
unit in supporting the Omsk Govern- 
ment in its struggle against the return 
of the hated Bolshevik rule. Private 
advices indicate that the Bolshevik ad- 
vance has been held up and the Siberian 
army is making a brave stand. It is to 
be hoped that the Allies and America 
will now make up in energy for the pre- 
vious lamentable delay, and save the 
situation before it is too late. 


The German 


Constitution 


HE new German Constitution, which 
came into force last week, seems a 
robust and healthy one worthy of a free 
and self-reliant people. Little else could 
be expected from a new democracy that 
claims to have cured itself of the sores 
of an obsolete despotism. But even the 
healthiest constitution is liable to a 
breakdown unless the body obey the dic- 
tates of its inherent laws. Its worth 
must be tested by the use that is made 
of it: not on its wording but on its work- 
ing does its value depend. “All citizens 
of Germany shall enjoy complete free- 
dom of belief and conscience,” so the Con- 
stitution lays down; but what power is 
vested in the letter of that declaration 
if the people’s spirit remains infected 
with the poison of anti-semitism? “All 
schools must make an effort to educate 
their students in the spirit of the Ger- 
man people and in the spirit of recon- 
ciliation with the peoples of the world,” 
is another of these fundamental lessons 
in social conduct. But this twofold in- 
junction will remain mere verbiage if 
the spirit of the German people be it- 
self irreconcilable with that spirit of 
reconciliation it recommends, as we are 


told it is by such as have visited Ger- 
many since the armistice. Little is 
changed there, they say, except that the 
Kaiser is gone. Comrade Noske is an 
autocrat in Socialist disguise, ruling by 
the grace of the Junkers, who supply 
him with the military power for the 
maintenance of order. And this new 
Constitution may, in practice, prove to 
be what minority socialists take it for: 
a democratic travesty of the old régime, 
to be thrown off when time and oppor- 
tunity serve. 

One may have full confidence in the 
legislators themselves, giving them 
credit for single-mindedness and sin- 
cerity of purpose, and yet suspect the 
work of their brains, which, being the 
product of this ambiguous and puzzling 
time, is bound to‘share its ambiguity. 
That Germany, at this precarious junc- 
ture, has a government at all is due to 
an unnatural alliance of Roman Catho- 
lics and majority Socialists. Hence the 
Constitution inevitably shows the ear- 
marks of compromise. The Socialist 
ideal of one German State in which the 
individual States of the old Empire 
would be merged has had to yield to the 
opposition of the Centre, which, by its 
agitation for a Rhine Republic, has 
shown itself to favor opposite tend- 
encies. The old frontiers within the 
realm remain intact. The unity of the 
“Reich” is not, in the first instance, 
realized by legislation, but is to be 
effected by economic means such as the 
socialization of national resources and 
the centralized control of production and 
distribution. The individual States re- 
tain legislative rights in all matters 
which are not exclusively governed by 
Imperial legislation. The problem of re- 
population is naturally one of those 
which must be regulated by “Reichs- 
gesetz”; immigration, protection of 
motherhood, and hygiene, which bear on 
the same question, are also exclusively 
subject to superstate legislation. 

The individual States, however, are 
not deprived of all influence on the mak- 
ing of these Imperial laws: no bill of 
that nature can be introduced in the 
Reichstag without the consent of the 
Reichsrat, or Imperial Council, which 
will be composed of representatives of 
the individual States. In this revival 
of the old Bundesrat the number of votes 
that each State is entitled to will de- 
pend on the number of millions of in- 
habitants within its borders. To obviate 
the dangerous predominance of Prussia, 
the root of all evil in the past, the Con- 
stitution provides that no State can 
have more than two-fifths of the total 
number of votes in the Council. The 
power of the Reichstag, in which the 
will of the sovereign people is vested, is 
restricted by the Reichsrat in yet an- 
other respect: the nation’s representa- 
tives can not raise the amount of the 
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budget without reaching an agreement 
with the Council; in other words, the 
control of the national finances by the 
representatives of the German people is 
held in check by other representatives 
elected by the same voters in their sev- 
eral capacities of Prussians, Bavarians, 
Saxons, Hessians, etc. 

Even the possibility of war between 
the “Reich” and one of its States is faced 
by the Constitution. “The President,” 
it says, “can employ armed forces for 
quelling disturbances, and may send 
them against States which do not ful- 
fill their duties.” Thus the Empire is 
given the right of punitive war against 
a recalcitrant or criminal member of the 
German community of States. This re- 
striction of the right of war to the func- 
tion of an interstate police is the ideal 
towards which the project of a League 
of Nations was primarily directed; how 
far the actual League constructed at 
Versailles falls short of it, all the world 
is fully aware. 


The Actors’ Strike and 
Others 


HE sensational and humorous fea- 
tures of the actors’ strike should 
blind no one to its significance. We 
have a strike mostly of high-paid artists. 
The really oppressed persons of the 
theatre, the chorus and supernumeraries, 
joined later out of sympathy. The walk- 
out was less for specific grievances than 
on the old issue of recognition of the 
union. The actors are merely doing on 
a conspicuous scale what other wage- 
earning intellectuals had begun to do. 
The News Writers of Boston are union- 
ized, and without a strike have secured 
higher pay. Certain college faculties 
have allied themselves with the Ameri- 
can Federation of Labor. When pay falls 
fo the hardship level, considerations of 
gentility dwindle to the vanishing point, 
and justly so. Artist and artisan, re- 
porter and ironworker, professor and 
coal miner, are not so different in the 
face of short rations. Even the Authors’ 
League has come near to being trans- 
mogrified into a union. 

We have fairly in sight unions of pro- 
fessional people, for the same reason that 
we have unions of workmen. So far 
the new kind of union acts just like the 
old, is indeed gladly guided by managers 
from the workingman. Thus the Actors’ 
Equity Association really picked a quar- 
rel with the managers in order to make 
a test of strength. It called the strike 
when performances were going on, caus- 
ing as much trouble as possible to every- 
body. It showed it was strong enough 
to make its members obey unreasonable 
orders. It planned to frighten the 
managers into immediate submission. 


As yet the event remains uncertain. 
Actors have flocked into the union, but 
some of great weight, like Mr. Sothern 
and Mr. Warfield, have resigned. Mean- 
while the managers have sued a brilliant 
list of union actors for damages caused 
by the strike. 

Despite the famous decision in the 
case of the Danbury Hatters, labor 
unions have generally contrived to avoid 
financial responsibility. It is plain that 
if we are to have unions of professional 
people, such unions will have rich mem- 
bers who under present law can be made 
answerable for illegal damage caused by 
the union. We shall doubtless have a 
howl for legislative relief, but it is diffi- 
cult to see how in justice a labor union 
may indulge in destructive practices that 
are forbidden to a commercial corpora- 
tion. The mulcted hatters of Danbury 
gained sympathy, as poor men, which 
will not attach to the wealthy members 
of the actors’ union. But the principle 
is in either case the same—there is a 
point at which a union is not allowed to 
push its special quarrel to the general 
hurt. Such considerations ought espe- 
cially to restrain the new unions of in- 
tellectuals. As a matter of fact the 
actors too readily lent themselves to the 
stereotyped tactics of the walking dele- 
gates. 

There is a fallacy in the view that all 
any union needs to do is to hit hard 
enough and it will be feared thereafter. 
A union is not judged wholly by its 
force but by the judgment it shows in 
the use thereof. For a generation the 
Brotherhood of Locomotive Engineers 
was the most influential union in Amer- 
ica. It rarely had to call a strike, it 
would have scorned to call the engineers 
off trains en route or to have left perish- 
able freight at sidings. As the rail- 
road unions have adopted the method of 
threat and political agitation they 
have sacrificed public sympathy. So the 
actors by taking the view that a strike 
is only a brute demonstration of force 
have done much to alienate support. In 
a democracy power must be respected or 
it will be suspected. The unions may 
gain particular points by indulging an 
industrial Prussianism, but they will not 
thrive in the long run unless they make 
a reasonable use of their power. Strik- 
ing is not war, it is merely an acute 
stage of negotiation. It is to be feared 
that the managers of labor unions are 
mixing up the notion of collective bar- 
gaining with that of class warfare—the 
English industrial strike with the French 
political strike. If intellectual workers 
are to be unionized, as seems likely, they 
would do well to study their own inter- 
ests and develop their own technic of 
controversy and negotiation. The way 
of a tragedian with his manager is not 
necessarily that of a boilermaker with 
his boss. 


R. A. Blakelock 


ALPH ALBERT BLAKELOCK died 
in the Adirondack home of friends 
on August 9. He was one of the most 
original figures in American painting 
and surely the most pathetic. Born in 
New York City, October 15, 1847, his 
early life was without incident except 
for a trip to the Rockies, which left 
permanent memories of the glamour of 
Indian life. A few very early canvases 
show the sturdy and somewhat clayey 
naturalism of the Diisseldorf land- 
scapists. He had probably, with his 
generation, admired the Achenbachs and 
their American emulators. But he was 
completely self-trained, and soon devel- 
oped a fantastic mood all his own. 

A characteristic Blakelock is a twi- 
light thing conceived in mellow browns 
and russets, accented with deep yellows 
and a dash of scarlet, and relieved by a 
patch of blue. The theme is generally 
a fret of dark trees against the sky; 
perhaps there are Indian lodges, or 
faintly indicated squaws and braves 
dancing, resting, or drifting in canoes. 
Everything depends on elementary pic- 
turesqueness of silhouette and on tone. 
The surface is worked and kneaded into 
a vibrating, lustrous veil apparently 
illuminated from within. Superficially 
the method is like the more sober phase 
of Monticelli. Blakelock was keenly 
sensitive to music, and the elusive 
quality of the more modern harmonies 
is in his pictures. In the main contours 
is a certain obviousness or even harsh- 
ness which is made beautiful by the en- 
veloping tone. One might say that the 
overtones count for more than the domi- 
nant. There is little reference to nature, 
but the mood is poetic and consistent in 
the orchestration of the arbitrarily 
chosen hues. 

These delightful fantasies from the 
first left the public cold. They fitted 
into no admitted category. In poverty 
Blakelock resolutely pursued his vein. 
When it was clearly impossible to sell his 
occasional canvases, he painted for the 
auctioneers hundreds of little composi- 
tions, often on cigar-box covers. These 
were knocked down for twenty dollars or 
so in the cheap auction sales of thirty 
years ago, the artist realizing a few dol- 
lars a picture after frames and expenses 
were paid. Naturally his fame does not 
depend on this class of work, though it 
includes much that is charming. In 
direst need and haste the element of 
taste and poetry was never lacking in 
the man. But he will be remembered 
for his few great compositions like the 
nobly spectacular “Moonlight,” now in 
the Toledo Museum, and for such master- 
pieces of an operatic mood as the “Indian 
Dance” in the Metropolitan Museum. 

In his early fifties the losing struggle 
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with poverty and neglect at length broke 

the sensitive spirit. For eighteen years 
he was to live in the insane asylum, in- 
dulging beneficent delusions of unlim- 
ited wealth. The sensation aroused by 
his breakdown, which was pitiful in its 
circumstances, brought him a fame 
which his mere art had been unable to 
procure. His pictures’ actually brought 
good prices, and in the remarkable auc- 
tion sales which from 1903 began to 
establish new values for American pic- 
tures, Blakelock reasonably held his own 
with Homer Martin and with Inness. 
He became a legend, was the subject of 
an excellent memoir by his friend Elliott 
Daingerfield, had the honor of being 
counterfeited by skillful forgers. It is 
to-day almost as difficult to get a real 
Blakelock in the casual market in New 
York as it is to buy a real scarab on the 
streets of Cairo. 

The growing legend of Blakelock was 
enhanced still further through the piety 
of admirers, who in 1916 removed him 
from the asylum. Under kindly guardi- 
anship he revisited New York, saw his 
pictures in museums, was able to detect 
the spurious imitations, realized in a 
measure the fame that had befallen him. 
It was like a resurrection, and it pro- 
foundly impressed the world. That it 
was a sadly incomplete resurrection the 
pictures which Blakelock now painted 
plainly showed. His friends had won 
for him two years of liberty and some 
taste of fame. He went back to the 
asylum and only reémerged to die amid 
the forests he loved to dream of in life. 
He was seventy-two years old. 

Unquestionably Blakelock was cruelly 
neglected in his prime. He never could 
have been popular simply for his paint- 
ing—it was too individual for that—but 
any community really sensitive to im- 
aginative painting would have seen 
to it that he had a living. He fell on a 
time when there was little independence 
of judgment as regards American art. 
The dealers, who very largely controlled 
the collecting of the seventies, handled 
preferably the sure and profitable com- 
modity provided by Salon exhibitors. 
Blakelock himself received an honorable 
mention in the Paris exhibition of 1900, 
but he was already mad, as he was when 
the National Academy in 1913 elected 
him to its membership. He suffered in 
fullest degree all the penalties that a 
professedly individualistic age visited on 
almost every sort of artistic originality. 
One marvels at such proscription when 
one recalls how gentle and ingratiating 
Blakelock’s modest self-assertion was. 

His is a muted kind of painting. We 
possibly as much overestimate it now 
because of the glamour of his personal 
legend as we underestimated when his 
signature in its arrowhead frame meant 
nothing. His vein is at times a little 
cloying and thin. He had neither the 





full-flavored romance of Monticelli nor 
the pondered and massive inventive- 
ness of Albert Ryder. Alongside of 
these quite kindred artists, the limita- 
tions of his genius may readily be 
measured. Under more favorable con- 
ditions he would have done much more 
and better—the great decorative can- 
vas “Moonlight” is the evidence that he 
but seldom fully realized himself as a 
designer. But even in its incompletion, 
his art has its authentic vein of a shy 
poetry which should keep it alive longer 
than the unhappy legend of its creator. 


College Salaries and 
College Quality 


N connection with the Harvard cam- 

paign for endowment there was ut- 
tered a warning that those who fear 
Bolshevism can not afford to underpay 
the men who teach their sons. The con- 
text leads one to infer that the remark 
was not altogether a joke. It is not. 
The sturdiest faith of even a conserva- 
tive spirit, in the expediency of the 
order of things, can not survive years of 
petty harassment under that order. If 
there is anything that a mental worker 
requires it is peace of mind. In general, 
the professor does not make excessive 
demands for material rewards; he has 
“taken the vow of poverty” in a certain 
very real sense. It does not worry him 
that he has no steam yacht or limousine 
of luxury; he is quite content to go to 
some rustic region of a summer, and 
still further wear out clothes once dis- 
carded for reason of tenuosity. But 
there are heart-sinkings when he sees, 
as the reward of his economies and do- 
ings-without, the gradual mounting of 
debt—of obligations for whose discharge 
he can see no means of providing. His 
salary has virtually been cut in half 
since 1900, and he was not doing too 
well even then. A pervading feeling of 
fear and depression lames his powers, 
and at length, when the hopefulness and 
resilience of youth is past, renders him 
critical and resentful. Add to this a 
certain concern lest all may not be well 
with his chances for a Carnegie pension, 
upon which he has hitherto reckoned, 
and you have a state of mind and temper 
that army authorities call low morale. 
And if the professor is getting into this 
state, what of the instructor? The latter 
has youth on his side; but he is, in a 
number of cases, as shown by a collec- 
tion of young college teachers’ budgets, 
either putting off marriage, putting off 
a family, or living with wife, or wife 
and family, in restricted quarters—‘“in 
a room with alcove’—and meanwhile, 
unless he has some savings, running into 
several hundred dollars of debt every 
year. 











A man in this condition of mind dis- 
trusts the social system under which he 
suffers, and is on the road to a convic- 
tion that it can not be the worse for a 
change. Any one of us who has been 
careful and economical feels that he 
ought to have something to show for it. 
If care and economy do not get results 
in the world, it must be the fault of the 
system—not ours. The conclusion is 
that the system must be changed. Your 
professor, at any rate, is not getting on 
under it. He is being cramped and 
humiliated on all sides, is conscious that 
he is becoming quasi-miserly through 
over-attention to pennies—in fact, is 
himself living a petty and sordid life, 
and, what is much worse, sees those he 
most cares for, and for whom he is re- 
sponsible, involved in the same destiny. 
He willingly took on the vow of poverty 
for himself, perhaps, but not for them. 
He would go into plumbing if he knew 
enough. He is in the clutch of an out- 
and-out exasperating experience, one 
that is destructive both of his dignity 
and his self-respect. 

Whether, under this harrow, he reveals 
bolshevoid tendencies or not, a man in 
such a mood ought not to be teaching 
our sons. He is bound to be wearied 
and distraught, if not bitter and cynical. 
It takes enthusiasm and fervor to fire 
the heart of youth. There is call for the 
clear and equable mind, sufficiently at 
rest as respects its own concerns to be 
able to spare that force upon which his 
charges ought to have the right to draw. 
As things now go, the best men will keep 
out of teaching, and presently the in- 
ferior ones, less robust and resistant of 
nonsense, may actually fall, as some have 
already fallen, into the status of sug- 
gestible malcontents. The heads of most 
professors are not yet weak enough for 
Bolshevism; but certain journals that 
dish up brain-softening compounds, full 
of insinuation and suggestion, are far 
too popular among them. To such in- 
fluences they are becoming ever more 
“open-minded.” This is dangerous. If 
the cure of Russian Bolshevism is more- 
food, the prophylaxis of professorial Bol- 
shevism is more salary. 
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Science and Our Social Problem 


E are moving rapidly into an almost 

panicky condition concerning the 
high cost of living and the whole social 
problem connected with it. We are cry- 
ing out rather hysterically for a better, 
or as we more usually call it, fairer dis- 
tribution of means to buy food, clothing, 
fuel, and the other things necessary to 
keep alive, and preferably comfortably 
alive. When we look to the encouraging 
statistics of last year’s production of 
food crops, raw materials for clothing 
and shoes, of coal and oil, and to our 
hopeful official guesses of what this 
year’s total production will be; when we 
read statements concerning great food 
stocks existent in the hands of packers 
and War Department and of tremendous 
exportations to Europe by food handlers 
and by Government, and then when we 
try to buy what we want to eat and wear, 
we detect something very rotten in Den- 
mark, and set up a loud and prolonged 
howl. 

This howl has been heard in Washing- 
ton. And Washington, that is, Govern- 
ment, is hurriedly trying to do some- 
thing. The President is having confer- 
ences; Senators and Congressmen are in- 
troducing bills; departments and com- 
missions are starting investigations. 
But all these activities are chiefly aimed 
at immediate palliations of one kind or 
another. Above all they concern them- 
selves with possibilities of an immedi- 
ately better distribution of existent 
means to buy things and of existent 
things bought, and with immediately ap- 
plied restrictions of one sort or another 
on profiteering and on overmuch middle- 
man handling between producer and con- 
sumer. All these are highly desirable 
things to accomplish, and all undoubtedly 
capable of some degree of accomplish- 
ment, but all take into too little account 
one of the fundamental causes of the 
difficulty, perhaps indeed the cause with- 
out whose remedy no very serious pallia- 
tion of our trouble can be expected at all, 
and with whose remedy—and it is a 
matter eminently capable of radical rem- 
edy—will go naturally a palliation of 
several of the other difficulties now 
being so anxiously considered. 

It seems like uttering a paradox to 
say, in the face of our grain and meat 
and wool and leather statistics and our 
figures of food-stocks and exportations, 
that the fundamental remedy for our 
social problem is a higher productive 
capacity and more actual production. Of 
course, any added supplies from higher 
production must not be left to the un- 
controlled tender mercies of profiteering 
criminals, nor started on a career of 
middleman handling and taxing that may 
involve a half dozen superfluous purely 
trading operations, nor, finally, offered 


for purchase to a public mostly devoid of 
means to buy anything. Some of these 
things must be attended to by Presiden- 
tial conferences, Congressional bills, and 
departmental investigation and action, 
in a word by Government and State in- 
terference. But some of them will get 
themselves straightened out naturally by 
the prime remedy for the whole difficulty. 

Professor Arthur Lovejoy, who is a 
philosopher by profession and a man of 
much close observation, keen ratiocina- 
tion, and common sense by natural en- 
dowment, has most effectively revealed 
in the Review (July 5) the fallacy in the 
assumption, commonly made by men now 
interesting themselves in finding some 
swift solution of our social problem, that 
there exists a social surplus and hence 
that the whole remedy is one of better 
distribution. It is not. The fundamen- 
tal remedy, not the whole remedy but 
the basically necessary one to which 
others need to be added, but without 
which there will be no real remedy at 
all, is better, higher, more productivity. 
And this increase of productivity from 
the use of the same given number of 
acres, same number of hours of labor, 
or even the desirable fewer hours, from 
the same amount of rainfall and sun- 
light, and in the face of whatever other 
naturally fixed conditions there may be, 
can be effected, and effected only by ac- 
quiring more scientific knowledge and 
using more of what is already known. 
If Harvard succeeds in raising eleven 
million dollars for the increase of the 
salaries of its professors, so that these 
gentlemen and their families can keep 
comfortably alive, it will be a pleasant 
thing to note and will be given much at- 
tention as an effective contribution 
towards solving a very special social 
problem. But the really important thing 
that may come out of this Harvard mod- 
ification of the difficulties of a few hun- 
dred men will be a permanent con- 
tribution to the material and social 
problem of the whole country, made by 
only one of them perhaps, thus aided to 
continue his work of scientific research 
without the present drawbacks of hun- 
ger, nakedness, and worry; his discov- 
ery alone may add eleven million dollars’ 
worth a year to our present possible pro- 
duction. That will be a Harvard con- 
tribution to the solution of the country’s 
social problem to be truly proud of. But 
it will, indeed, perhaps depend on the 
earlier temporarily palliating contribu- 
tion of the better salary. 

This added productivity that may be 
possible because of the Harvard scien- 
tific man’s discovery, or that will cer- 
tainly be attained, if we stimulate effort 
in scientific research among scientific in- 
vestigators throughout the country, will 


not, as many will at first claim, perhaps, 
simply add so much more potential well- 
being to that which is already apparent 
but tantalizingly out of reach of realiza- 
tion by most of us. It will rather tend 
strongly to put its new self and all that 
which already exists into our hands, 
because it will lower prices; it will 
change the relation of value between the 
available amount of commodities and the 
available amount of money. 

The chief reason why our production, 
unusually good as it was last year and 
unusually good as it will probably be 
this year, does not suffice to effect the 
needed lowering of prices now, is be- 
cause it has to face an unprecedented 
demand, a demand created by a happen- 
ing which we all hope, and most of us 
are trying to insure, will never occur 
again. It is the demand created by a 
protracted war of which an astounding 
destruction and a seriously lessened pro- 
duction of food, fuel, and the materials 
needed for clothing and shoes were con- 
spicuous incidents. The elevation of 
prices because of this great demand is 
materially added to by the notable in- 
crease that has taken place during the 
war and post-war period of the wages of 
all labor involved in production. These 
increased wages will not decrease, or will 
decrease but little. And the demand 
from Europe for food and materials 
from America will last for several years. 
We might, perhaps, if our producers 
would permit it, and we could close our 
eyes and ears to the terrible need in 
Europe, restrict our exportations by a 
series of rigorous embargoes. We might 
let all Europe go hungry, as we let Ger- 
many, during the war as a war necessity, 
go hungry. But Europe, too hungry, 
might make more trouble for us than 
will a persistence of high prices here 
until we can get our remedy of more 
production at work. And, anyway, we 
“have a heart.” We do not want any- 
body in Europe to starve. 

The relation of scientific discovery and 
the application of scientific knowledge to 
increased productivity and increased 
well-being hardly needs to be labored. 
We are all sufficiently educated to under- 
stand it. But we are inclined to pay too 
little attention to the conditions under 
which we can expect science to do its 
part towards helping us out. To get from 
to-morrow on, by the help of science, an 
annual addition of eleven million or 
eleven hundred million dollars’ worth of 
added production out of the same acres, 
materials, and labor that we now have, 
we may need to be willing to put up at 
first eleven million dollars of which the 
income or even the whole shall be used 
to make the necessary scientific activity 
possible. It is necessary to prime the 
pump. 

Curiously enough, England, whom we 
have never accused of appreciating and 
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sustaining scientific work more than we 
do, has better learned the lesson of the 
war in this regard than we have. Per- 
haps she needed more to learn it. At any 
rate, England, seeing that Germany was 
able to make the formidable war effect 
she did make largely because of her aid 
from science, and seeing that the final 
overcoming of this effort by the Allies 
and America was also largely due to a 
successful appeal to science, has already 
taken steps to keep science promptly 
available to her in all future time by a 
material encouragement of scientific re- 
search. She has established a Depart- 
ment of Scientific and Industrial Re- 
search, with a beginning fund of five 
million dollars to enable it to stimulate 
and support scientific investigation for 
the benefit of the Empire. In addition, 
the Dominions, notably Canada and Aus- 
tralia, have independently appropriated 
funds for similar work on problems 
peculiar to their own conditions. Japan 
has also established a National Labora- 
tory for Scientific and Industrial Re- 
search with a fund of two and a half 
million dollars for use during the next 
ten years. Italy, despite, or perhaps be- 
cause of, political and social difficulties, 
is also establishing a National Research 
Council. France is less forward in 
efforts along this line, although the mat- 
ter is under active discussion. 

All these efforts to promote the recog- 
nized fundamental basis of national 
material strength and well-being are out- 
growths of the war’s revelations. The 
British, Japanese, and Italian founda- 
tions date from 1916 and 1917. And 
from the war period also dates our own 
establishment of a National Research 
Council—without, however, any Govern- 
mental endowment or any Governmen- 
tal support at all since the end of the 
war. The Council was established to 
mobilize, as it were, the scientific men 
and knowledge of the country to aid in 
achieving victory. And it really did aid. 
The Departments of the War and Navy 
will gladly testify to that. Now that the 
victory is won the Council has reorgan- 
ized itself on a peace-footing, and in- 
tends to try to make itself useful in con- 
nection with any of those problems of 
peace time to the solution of which 
science can directly contribute. It has 
found some support from private sources, 
sufficient to maintain it as an organiza- 
tion, with an administrative staff and 
central office, and to maintain it in a 
position to appeal to the scientific men 
of the country to renew their efforts 
in research and to suggest and encour- 
age codperation among them in attacks 
on problems too many-sided for individ- 
ual handling. On the other hand, Amer- 
ica does give Governmental support, 
and for the most part very generously, 
to a number of well-developed scientific 
bureaus in various Government depart- 


ments. But these bureaus are all pretty 
heavily burdened with routine duties and 
the popularization of scientific knowl- 
edge. They can and do devote some 
time and energy to scientific investiga- 
tion, but they can by no means give 
themselves exclusively to productive re- 
search. And it is this that we need now 
above all else. 

Our problem of higher productivity, 
greater actual production, and increased 


well-being of the citizenry, in a word our 
social problem, for the social problem is 
chiefly only a summation of these vari- 
ous material problems, demands for help 
in its solution the immediate renewed 
and persistent efforts of science. And 
we must see to it that these efforts are 
forthcoming. They can yield wondrous 
results. They must, if we are to sur- 
vive. 
VERNON KELLOGG 


The Tragedy of Liberalism in 
Siberia 


OR some weeks things have been go- 
ing very badly for the Omsk Gov- 
ernment. After a disturbing silence the 
State Department has made public re- 
ports that show the imminent danger 
which threatens that bulwark against 
Bolshevism. Perhaps by the time these 
lines are printed the Kolchak organiza- 
tion will have collapsed, or will be mak- 
ing a final stand in Eastern Siberia. 
Such a collapse would be a tragedy not 
only for the Russian people but for the 
Allies and America as well. 

A year ago last June, the resistance of 
the Czechoslovaks to the treacherous 
plot of the German-directed Soviet Gov- 
ernment to annihilate them made pos- 
sible the freeing of Siberia from -Bol- 
shevik rule. Immediately there sprang 
up local governments which attempted 
to reorganize community life and bring 
order out of chaos. Gradually these gov- 
ernments were merged into larger or- 
ganizations, with their chief centres at 
Omsk, Ekaterinburg, and Samara. The 
Government at Omsk was more distinctly 
Siberian and at the beginning showed 
less interest in European Russia. The 
Government at Samara was decidely So- 
cialistic, and, under the leadership of 
such theorists as Avksentiev, was in 
some ways not much better than Bolshe- 
vik, and embodied all the weaknesses of 
Kerensky’s deplorable régime. But a 
conference at Ufa, in which all the avail- 
able members of the old Constituent 
Assembly participated, together with 
representatives of other national units 
and local organizations, laid the founda- 
tion for a new Russian Government. The 
form of administration was a Directory 
of five members, at the head of which 
was Avksentiev. 

With the collapse of resistance on the 
Volga, this Government was moved to 
Omsk, and in order to secure harmony 
and codperation there was elaborated a 
Cabinet in addition to the Directory. 
After functioning for a short time and 
showing utter inefficiency, both in ad- 
ministration and in the formation of an 
army, this Government was overthrown 
on November 18. Of Avksentiev’s 


treachery and the other causes of this 
revolution, I have written in earlier 
numbers of the Review. As a result of 
this coup d’état, Admiral Kolchak was 
asked to undertake the supreme com- 
mand and save the Government in its 
terrible crisis. Having had no share 
whatever in the coup d’état, and being a 
loyal, patriotic, liberal, and self-sacri- 
ficing man, he accepted the heavy task. 

The difficulties facing him were stu- 
pendous. A whole new governmental 
organization had to be constructed after 
seven months of Bolshevik rule. An 
army had to be created to meet the 
forces of Bolshevism in the west, and 
for this munitions and money were lack- 
ing, and the brunt of the fight had to 
fall at once on raw levies. In the east 
his lines of communication were threat- 
ened by independent bands who did not 
recognize his authority and who were 
supported by the Japanese. To assist 
him in these gigantic tasks, Admiral 
Kolchak was obliged to depend upon 
second-rate and inexperienced men. 
Many of the Russian leaders had been 
killed or were in hiding. Others had 
fled to the south of Russia, or had sought 
refuge abroad. Of those of the intellec- 
tual classes who were in Siberia, many 
were poisoned with Socialism, and those 
who had had experience in administra- 
tive service under the old régime and 
who could have given valuable assistance 
were excluded because their employment 
would bring with it the suspicion of re- 
action. 

The simplest materials for organizing 
were lacking. As an illustration of this, 
one of the men who took part in the 
establishment of the Ministry of Com- 
merce and Industry told me that no maps 
of Russia were available, but he managed 
to get from the local agency of the In- 
ternational Harvester Company some 
little maps that they had published as 
advertisements. Newspapers and official 
announcements were printed on brown 
paper. Transportation was in a fright- 
ful state and a large amount of the avail- 
able rolling-stock of the railroad was 
occupied by refugees, who could not be 
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turned out to freeze in the snows of the 
Siberian winter. Speculators sprang up 
on every side and sent prices skyward 
with their extortionate demands. 

During the first month of its existence, 
Kolchak’s Government was threatened by 
two plots, one monarchist and the other 
Bolshevik. In the confusion following 
the suppression of the latter, certain re- 
actionaries took from the prison some 
radical Socialists who had been members 
of the old Constituent Assembly and 
lynched them. Although Kolchak at once 
secured the arrest, conviction, and exe- 
cution of the guilty persons—more than 
can be said of some of our own Gov- 
ernors—lying propagandists in our par- 
lor-Bolshevik journals are charging Kol- 
chak himself with the murder. 

Observers on the spot did not believe 
that Kolchak’s Government could last out 
the winter in the face of the fearful 
obstacles that confronted it. But it had 
the support of all the people of western 
Siberia, with the exception of a few 
bands of criminal Bolsheviks that had 
taken refuge in the woods and made 
occasional bandit raids on unprotected 
communities. Bolshevik atrocities in 
eastern Russia sufficiently explain why 
the Siberians mobilized 450,000 strong, 
freely and without demur, to prevent a 
recurrence of soviet government. It is 
not difficult to understand why the peas- 
ants of two provinces, Tobolsk and 
Tomsk, this spring voluntarily paid their 
taxes a year in advance to aid the Gov- 
ernment. 

But America would not understand. 
Just at the time when help and sympathy 
were most needed, both were withheld. 
Our Government seemed to believe that 
the Kolchak Government represented a 
monarchist plot aimed at the newly won 
liberties of the Russian people. There 
were not lacking cunning agitators to 
spread this insidious slander. Men like 
Raymond Robins circulated such mis- 
representations with persuasive oratory 
and clever writing. Note the steps in 
the tragic drama. Roland Morris was 
American Ambassador at Tokio. He 
undoubtedly had his views of Russia, 
about which he was entirely ignorant, 
colored by Raymond Robins, the friend 
and apologist of Lenin and Trotsky. 
President Wilson sent him to Vladi- 
vostok to report on the Russian situa- 
tion, than which no place in all Russia 
was less suited for such an investigation. 
Is it strange that our Government failed 
to judge the situation correctly, espe- 
cially since no effort was made to evalu- 
ate the evidence of scores of available 
witnesses in the light of the knowledge 
of serious students of Russia? 

As a result our military expedition to 
Vladivostok, sent “to guard the rear of 
the Czechoslovaks,” was confined to the 
environs of that city and our military 
zone became a haven and vantage ground 


for bands of Bolshevik outlaws, towards 
whom we observed a benevolent neu- 
trality, enabling them to commit depre- 
dations on the surrounding country with 
impunity. The Russians, who had been 
led by our fulsome promises to expect 
aid in their struggle against the common 
enemy, came to believe that our only 
object in sending troops was to guard 
the stores at Vladivostok in which we 
had a financial interest. Our War Trade 
Board, by instituting everywhere in- 
quiries as to the needs of the popula- 
tion, raised hopes of assistance, hopes 
that were dashed to the ground. Inter- 
ested parties managed to permeate the 
Y. M. C. A. organization with so many 
Russian-Jewish Bolshevik agitators that 
it had to be withdrawn from the front. 

The Omsk Government, although pos- 
sessing a gold reserve of over $300,000,- 
000, had no small currency and no paper 
or equipment for printing any. In New 
York was an abundant supply that had 
been engraved for the Provisional Gov- 
ernment. It was shipped as far as 
Vladivostok on its way to the Omsk Gov- 
ernment, but here we stepped in and 
prevented its delivery. This currency 
shortage has been one of the most seri- 
ous handicaps of the Omsk Government 
and has contributed heavily to its pres- 
ent plight. 

The feeling against America among 
the Siberians runs very high. They say 
that our promises are but empty words. 
They regard us as the friends of the Bol- 
sheviks and know that several times we 
were very near to recognizing the Soviet 
Government. They feel this the more 
keenly because for a year the raw levies 
of Kolchak and the volunteers of Deni- 
kin, lacking all the necessaries of war- 
fare, have borne the brunt of a terribly 
unequal struggle in our behalf. 

The Bolsheviks have an army of at 
least 300,000 under strict discipline, 
splendidly equipped and munitioned from 
the reserves of the great war or pur- 
chased from the Germans. These troops 
were trained by German officers and 
frequently led by them. In Eastern 
Europe there have been set up a multi- 
tude of little republics, shaky and inse- 
cure. The Allies hoped that these would 
be able to stand alone, and withdrew 
military assistance. What will happen 
when the militaristic autocracy of Mos- 
cow shall be free to turn its forces upon 
them? It will do so the moment 
its armies are not fully occupied by 
Kolchak and Denikin. The fact is that 
Soviet Russia, aggressive and imperialis- 
tic, is building up the one remaining 
great military machine in Europe, at a 
time when the Allies are disbanding 
their armies and reacting against the 
spirit that could call them back into be- 
ing. Bear in mind the close relations 
between Bolsheviks and Germans. Note 
that the theoretical programme of the 


Bolsheviks has gone by the board, and 
that their leaders are now ready to adapt 
themselves to any system that gives 
promise of permitting them to retain 
their loot. Picture the next few years 
in Europe if Germany, recovering eco- 
nomically by exploiting Russia’s natural 
riches, has in addition ready to hand a 
trained army capable of being expanded 
to any size. Then ask if the struggle 
of Kolchak and Denikin is any of our 
affair! Then insist that the Russians 
“be allowed to settle it themselves”! 

The Omsk Government is undoubtedly 
in a desperate situation. For that we 
must bear our full share of the disgrace- 
ful responsibility. But it may not be as 
bad as pictured in the gloomy reports. 
Our Government has evidently seen the 
light, if tardily, and is now sending large 
quantities of arms and munitions to 
Siberia. The Bolshevik forces are prob- 
ably over-extended in their Ural advance 
and are having difficulty with their com- 
munications. Word comes that Kolchak’s 
tired forces are making a _ successful 
stand not far from Ekaterinburg. If 
they can hold out until supplies arrive, 
all may yet be well, and we may have 
the opportunity to atone for our griev- 
ous errors of the past. In the south, 
Denikin is driving the Reds before him 
and is reclaiming the whole Black Sea 
coast. The Bolsheviks themselves are by 
no means happy. They have an army 
and an abundance of arms and muni- 
tions, but transportation has broken 
down, food is terribly scarce, and work- 
men and peasants are kept in subjection 
only by force and terror. Winter is 
coming on to increase their difficulties. 
Therefore let us not lose hope in the face 
of present adversity, but have faith that 
right will triumph. Rather let our 
efforts be redoubled in aid of our friends 
and allies to the end that the tortures 
of Russia may be the more speedily 
ended and the era of her resurrection 
begin. 

JEROME LANDFIELD 


Correspondence 
Repentance First 


To the Editors of THE REVIEW: 

There appeared in the press last week 
references to the unchanged German 
spirit, as expressed at the meeting held 
by Germans (it would be an insult to 
add Americans) at Liederkranz Hall in 
New York on July 24. As such a state 
of mind as this meeting proclaimed still 
exists among Germans in America, it is 
surely desirable that vigorous steps 
should be taken through State or Fed- 
eral power to investigate, and abolish if 
necessary, the Liederkranz and other 
similar German societies. 

Good can not come out of organiza- 
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tions which are unconsciously or of set 
purpose organs of propaganda; for this 
reason such societies of foreign origin 
are to-day a national danger in our large 
cities, or wherever they exist among us. 
As harmful as the German are the Sinn 
Fein and other Irish societies, all of 
which import into our conglomerate 
American life elements of divergent 
emotion and violence, which are easily 
played upon in political life and which in 
their various reactions are wholly anti- 
American. 

The average American, owing to his 
or her almost complete ignorance of 
foreign affairs and European history, is 
very gullible; but let any one who is 
now inclined to sympathize with Ger- 
many’s present pains, and to forget what 
German doctrine and lust of power 
brought of agony, sacrifice, and horror 
to the world read Brand Whitlock’s “Bel- 
gium.” There the intolerable days and 
hideous facts are recorded. In those two 
volumes the horror mounts and grows: 
Schrecklichkeit in all its savage fury is 
set down in German affiche and docu- 
ment—if more than Mr. Whitlock’s own 
statements were needed—till one’s soul 
sickens with the appalling story. The 
only ray of light through those volumes 
is the impression of the unconquerable 
Belgian spirit and the record of the 
humane, the wise, the great work of 
mercy, accomplished through unceasing 
difficulties—which often threatened to 
wreck the work—by Mr. Whitlock, Mr. 
Hoover, and every member of the C. R. B. 

The world can never afford to palter 
with the truth. Those who still condone 
the deeds of Germany are not fit for 
citizenship in a land, where—and it is 
a proud boast—we can produce such men 
as Brand Whitlock, as Mr. Hoover, and 
his aides and helpers. 

If through that “American good na- 
ture” which we sometimes so mistakenly 
praise we tolerate to-day the whitewash- 
ing of the crimes against the laws of 
nations committed by Germany, we 
should recognize that it is a lazy moral 
and intellectual sense which makes us do 
so, not a virtue. 

It is not enough for a nation to have 
one Prince Lichnowski. Not until thou- 
sands of Germans at home and abroad 
say to the world, “forgive us our crimes,” 
should German frightfulness be put out 
of men’s minds. We know the verdict at 
the bar of history: Germany’s cynical 
official documents have settled that; the 
witness is unneeded. 

As one thinks of the women, the chil- 
dren, the old men done to death by Ger- 
many’s ruthless, bloody hand, the same 
that did “the multitudinous seas incar- 
nadine,” the solemn and magnificent 
words of one who was appealing against 
savagery rise to one’s lips: “Avenge, O 
Lord, thy slaughtered”—‘“saints” we 
make no claim they all were. 





That Germans should now make appeal 
for favors and sympathy—pity them we 
may—is revolting, and their frequent 
denial of crimes which their own docu- 
ments are proof of brings inevitably to 
mind the line from Faust, strangely 
applicable to Germany herself: “Ich bin 
der Geist der stets verneint.” 

Let me end with a word which needs 
repeating, from the Times: “It is shar- 
ing of her guilt to declare her [Ger- 
many’s] punishment undeserved and to 
denounce those who in absolute justice 
are inflicting it.” 

SARA NORTON 
Ashfield, Mass., August 11 


Cause and Effect? 


To the Editors of THE REVIEW: 

Taken in connection with the fact that 
revolution in Russia came not long after 
the suppression of strong drink there, 
the race riots now reported in this 
country may perhaps throw an unex- 
pected light on one aspect of national 
prohibition. In this world there must 
always be suffering, and suffering must 
always lead to discontent. The sedative 
or anesthetic most practicable through- 
out European history has been alcoholic 
stimulant. That evils have resulted 
from abuse of it everybody knows. That 
deprivation of it may result in madden- 
ingly incessant consciousness of suffer- 
ing and therefore in socially destructive 
discontent hardly anybody seems to have 
imagined. Prohibition undoubtedly de- 
creases petty crime and individual vio- 
lence; there is some reason to suspect, 
however, that it tends to increase in- 
sanity. Bolshevism and race riots, 
though evidently due in large measure 
to other causes, point that way. 


B. W. 
July 31 


The Role of Joseph Caillaux 


To the Editors of THE REVIEW: 

“J'ai écrasé Vimpét sur le revenu en 
ayant lair de le défendre.” These cynical 
words from a letter attributed to Joseph 
Caillaux were printed in heavy type in 
Le Figaro by Gaston Calmette, the edi- 
tor, on March 14, 1914. On March 16 
Mme. Caillaux went to the office of the 
Figaro and shot and killed Gaston Cal- 
mette. She was tried and acquitted. 
Then came the war and M. Caillaux was 
mobilized. In November he left France 
for South America. For years he had 
been suspected of strong German sym- 
pathies superinduced by certain financial 
interests. This suspicion was notable at 
the time of the Senate investigation of 
the Accord Franco-Allemand of Novem- 
ber, 1911. The Senate committee paid 
much attention late in 1911 and early 
in 1912 to the embarrassing pourparlers 


officieux said to have been carried on by 
M. Caillaux, premier at that time. These 
pourparlers, it was alleged, were car- 
ried on without the knowledge of the 
President of the Republic, the Minister 
of Foreign Affairs, or the French Am- 
bassador at Berlin. As a result of in- 
formation in the possession of M. Clé- 
menceau at that time a ministerial crisis 
was created and M. de Selves, the Min- 
ister of Foreign Affairs, handed his 
resignation to the President of the Re- 
public, and M. Caillaux was a few days 
later obliged to retire from office. M. 
Caillaux at that time was considered as 
one of those great financiers whose in- 
terest in public affairs is based almost 
exclusively on their financial affiliations; 
whose political attitude is conditioned by 
their business relations, and whose posi- 
tion on questions of national or inter- 
national policy is largely determined by 
their own personal financial connections 
rather than on their country’s welfare, 
security, and honor. In short, he was 
considered as favoring a close political 
and financial understanding with Ger- 
many. He was Germany’s friend. 

The war had not been going three 
months when there appeared in the Ger- 
man press an indication of what hope 
the Imperial Government placed in 
Joseph Caillaux and his power to domi- 
nate French policy eventually. The 
Journal des Débats on November 11, 
1914, under the caption L’Allemagne 
Déconcertée, printed the following ex- 
tract from the Neue Freie Presse of 
Vienna. (It is to be observed that the 
correspondent wrote ostensibly from 
Bordeaux.) “M. Caillaux has many par- 
tisans among the republicans,” the ex- 
tract read. “He is one of the few men 
in politics in France who are not worn 
out. The others for the most part are 
impossible because of their past, which 
loads them down with a share of respon- 
sibility for the war—a _ responsibility 
with which M. Caillaux could not be re- 
proached, for he has always spoken in 
favor of good relations with Germany. 
. . . When the French begin to sober up, 
M. Caillaux will play in his own country 
an important réle and, it is to be hoped, 
a happy one.” 

According to Charles Maurras, this 
same passage was to have appeared in 
his paper, the royalist organ, L’Action 
Frangaise, on October 26, 1914. “Before 
appearing in this Austrian paper,” he 
says, “it was published in the Frank- 
furter Zeitung, October 17. This paper 
having fortunately come into our hands, 
we gave the passage relating to M. 
Caillaux. The censor requested us to put 
instead a blank space” (Maurras, La 
France se sauve elle-méme, p. 421). It 
was not until November 17 that Le 
Temps published the same note, which 
was accompanied by the following com- 
ment: “Is there in these invitations 
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from the Neue Freie Presse and also, we 
are told, from the Frankfurter Zeitung, 
a still more absurd hope, if possible, 
namely, to divide French public opinion, 
to arouse partisan spirit, to indicate 
more or less vaguely a pact for the 
future between certain republicans and 
the two German empires assuring ‘rea- 
sonable politicians’ a long lease of power 
in return for a reconciliation and an 
entente with Germany?” 

Who can these “certain republicans” 
be? Why have certain Socialists in 
France supported Caillaux and consist- 
ently opposed Clémenceau? Why the 
courtesy and attention showed to Cail- 
laux by German officials in South Amer- 
ica during his stay there? Why espe- 
cially did the German censorship give the 
following instructions to the German 
press on June 16, 1917: “For political 
reasons it is urgently requested that 


nothing be written about the former 
French Prime Minister Caillaux and that 
his name be not mentioned under any 
circumstances.” To be sure, the former 
Premier warned the German authorities 
against the excessive praise bestowed 
upon him by their papers, especially the 
Neue Freie Presse, and desired that the 
Mediterranean and Morocco agreements 
should be adversely criticized. His po- 
sition in France was much injured by 
German praise. w 

Caillaux is to go before the High 
Court for trial. Will the République 
des Camarades reassert itself and rescue 
the quondam premier? Is Joseph Cail- 
laux destined to play in his own country 
an important roéle and, it is to be hoped, 
a happy one? It is for the French Sen- 
ate to decide. 

W. A. MCLAUGHLIN 

Ann Arbor, Mich., August 9 


The Victorian Centenary 


PERSONS 


Queen Victoria, b. May 24, 1819 
Arthur Hugh Clough, b. Jan. 1, 1819 
John Ruskin, b. Feb. 8, 1819 

James Russell Lowell, b. Feb. 22, 1819 
Walt Whitman, b. May 31, 1819 
Charles Kingsley, b. June 12, 1819 
George Eliot, b. Nov. 22, 1819 


Time—Their Centenary Year, 1919 
Place—The shelter of Igdrasil, the Ash- 


tree of Existence, whose roots reach down 
into The Kingdom of Death, whose trunk 
reaches up Heaven high, and whose boughs 
spread over the Universe 
oo, (with sublime assurance). 
Your late Majesty, aspect and shad- 
ow of bygone royalties, which only the 
spectral “likeness of a kingly crown” 
have on, now sees around you worthy 
head-workers, still well remembered on 
the “bank and shoal of time” (or shall 
we say, “bench and school of time”?): 
—immeasurably the truest claimants 
these to the Victorian name, since all 
of. them were born just one hundred 
years ago in your Majesty’s own birth 
year, and since all of them, unlike rust- 
kings and moth-kings and robber-kings, 
gathered treasures of wisdom for the 
English-speaking folk during the long 
lustres of your reign. Though I, John 
Ruskin, who outlived all save your Maj- 
esty, was born in London, ghastly heap 
of fermenting brick-work, my art-gift 
belongs to me by birthright, and came, 
by Athena’s will, from the air of Eng- 
lish country villages and Scottish hills; 
Charles Kingsley here, like me a strong 
and deep disciple of Carlyle and his gos- 
pel, and inferior only to Turner and 
myself in his loving thought of things 
and people and in his sense of form and 
color, sniffed in his cradle the western 
breezes of Dartmoor and the Devon 
coast; George Eliot, born Mary Ann 
Evans, was reared to womanhood in as 
sweet a Warwickshire home of ivy-cov- 


ered red brick as ever hallowed the 
hearts of my readers (such word-pic- 
tures of mine bettering even the real- 
ity); and here is Arthur Hugh Clough, 
whose young eyes were first blurred by 
the smoke and soot and cinders of Liver- 
pool, a city smeared by civilization’s 
dirty finger. But these two Americans, 
—one of whom, James Russell Lowell, 
your Majesty will graciously remember 
at St. James’s in the eighties of our cen- 
tury, and whom I knew through my 
friend Norton,—dwelt happily (so could 
not I) in a country that boasted neither 
castles nor cathedrals. 

Lowell (incisively). The only “Cathe- 
dral” that this American ever reared 
(my poem of Chartres) was straight- 
way brought by you, Mr. Ruskin, within 
the range of your critical canon. I have 
often felt the working of the old-world 
spell in the gray seclusions of the college 
quadrangles and cloisters at your Ox- 
ford and Cambridge; and yet I have re- 
turned to the unvenerable buildings of 
my own Cambridge with a deeper and 
fonder emotion than any antiquity could 
stir. And do not forget that we of the 
older Yankee stock spring from Shake- 
speare’s and Milton’s England, and hence 
have drunk more deeply of wells of Eng- 
lish undefiled than 

Whitman (interrupting aggressively). 
I am Walt Whitman, a growth and idiom 
of America, my tongue, every atom of 
my blood, formed from this soil, this 
air, born here, of parents born here, 
from parents the same, and their parents 
the same. I did loaf and invite my soul 
far from decrepit old Europe, its ennui, 
its feudal shapes, its centuries, caste, 
heroisms and fables, cults and tradi- 
tions, arts and languages. 

Queen Victoria (loftily). 
entertained. 





We are not 


George Eliot (solemnly). A new gen- 
eration has arisen that denies and blas- 
phemes our gods. The fortunes of our 
house have tottered, our characters have 
bled on every side, our faith has been 
questioned, our works belied, our wit 
forgotten, our learning trampled on, our 
very name, Victorian, deride’—and, 
worst of all, our furniture and -a:pets 
banished! This perverse generation 
needs, as Mrs. Poyser says, “to be 
hatched again and hatched different.” 

Kingsley (with vehemence). What 
can be hoped, your Majesty, from an age 
which omits from the Coronation Oath 
the requisite declaration against Roman- 
ism? (Queen Victoria starts ever so 
slightly.) Can such an age breed Eng- 
lish gentlemen and yeomen? 

Clough (sadly). What hope is there 
of a time which prefers to the mettle- 
some prancing of hexameters the club- 
footed pedestrianism of free verse—beg 
pardon, Mr. Whitman, I quite forgot 
you—and turns from the mountain air 
and water of my Highland “Bothie” to 
the dust and ashes of the Spoon River 
graveyard? 

Lowell (benignly). In truth, we types 
of the true elder race need no longer 
shake a rattle and talk baby to this 
bumptious century, for it has lately been 
matured out of much of its juvenile self- 
conceit. Though pert, the youngster 
has never been prudish. It may have 
yawned over your “Hypatia,” Mr. Kings- 
ley, but it has never, like your first 
public, denounced the book as immoral, 
and it seems as little inclined to bowdler- 
ize you, Walt, as to expurgate Mrs. 
Hemans and Mrs. Howe. Moreover, the 
authoress of “Daniel Deronda” must re- 
member that this generation, which she 
deems perverse, has converted her Mor- 
decai’s prophecy of a Jewish political 
nationality into the popular programme 
of Zionism through the power of a 
righteous war. 

George Eliot (severely). Righteous 
war! Can the bloody sword of battling 
rage do right? 

Ruskin (magisterially). You forget, 
Madam, that, fifty years ago, I reminded 
the women of England that war was 
sometimes willed by Him of whom, 
though Prince of Peace, it is also writ- 
ten, “In righteousness He doth judge 
and make war.” Every soldier vows to 
his country that he will die for the 
guardianship of her domestic virtue, of 
her righteous laws, and of her any way 
challenged or endangered honor. In- 
deed, I told every young soldier of Eng- 
land then that I had much rather that 
he should ride war horses than back race 
horses—much rather would I have him 
slay his neighbor than cheat him. War 
caus¢s an incalculable amount of human 
suffering, but it breeds beautiful char- 
acters and great nations. 

Whitman (head high in air). I hear, 
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in the hurrying, crashing, distracted 
war-year, the song of the banner, a new 
song, a free song, drums beating, trum- 
pets blowing, millions jubilantly shout- 
ing, armies tramping, sentries challeng- 
ing, guns roaring. I hear Liberty. 

Kingsley (with enthusiasm). The 
same song filled the misty air of our 
fenius - when the last heroes of the 
old English race flocked from every ham- 
let to back Hereward the outlaw in his 
guerilla struggle for freedom against 
the Norman William, and when the 
chivalry of Elizabeth’s England poured 
forth from every haven in tiny pinnaces 
to measure its strength against the 
Spanish Armada, and to determine the 
law which God had appointed for the 
half of Europe and the whole of future 
America. For the self-same stakes men 
have just been playing the war-game. 

Clough (dreamily). In the mid-cen- 
tury I knew wars of the spirit, fervent 
soul-struggles, that wrought far more 
for liberty than the wretched clash in 
the Crimea. As Matt. Arnold said in 
his “Thyrsis,” my piping took a troubled 
sound. I died before the raging storms 
had passed. 

Queen Victoria. Against all the wars 
of our reign—wars with Chinamen, Rus- 
sians, Boers—thoughtful subjects of 
ours lifted grave voices of warning, as 
they lifted them against the American 
War in our royal grandfather’s time. 
But against the World War of to-day 
our spirit’s ear hears no Anglo-Saxon 
cry of protest. 

Lowell. Your Majesty, “civilization 
doos git forrid sometimes upon a pow- 
der cart.” Hosea Biglow was long dead 
in 1914 or men would then have heard 
one nasal Yankee war-note blending 
with the British. Thank God, John and 
Jonathan, who in my prime often shook 
fists at each other, have at last joined 
hands against what Hosea would call 
“a pesky varmint.” 

Queen Victoria (with grandmotherly 
sternness). Mr. Ruskin, you know the 
Bible and many other books. Was it 
Solomon or Shakespeare who said 
“Sharper than a serpent’s tooth it is to 
have a thankless child’? Had there 
been more laying of hands by his 
Father and Mamma on that imperial 
imp, William, in his “tetchy and way- 
ward infancy” (that’s surely Shake- 
speare), there would have been less lay- 
ing of hands upon the world in his subtle 
and bloody age. We ought never to 
have let Victoria marry a Prussian; but 
in those days of my beautiful Prince 
Consort my people rather liked the Ger- 
mans. (The Victorians glance some- 
what shamefacedly at one another.) 

George Eliot (bravely). Yes, your 
Majesty; we even admired them—with 
reservations. Much of my younger time 
was given to German religion and phil- 
osophy—Strauss, Feuerbach and Spin- 


oza—and three months in Weimar with 
my dear husband, George Lewes, him- 
self steeped to the heart’s core in Goethe 
and Schiller, are a cheerful recollection. 
But I was never blind to the heaviness 
of Germanity, never unaware that all a 
German’s subtlety is reserved for the 
region of metaphysics, and that his per- 
ception is seldom delicate. Indeed, I 
have said in my comment upon the one 
famous exception, Heinrich Heine, that 
German r'mor generally shows no sense 
of measure, no instinctive tact; that it 
is either floundering and clumsy as the 
antics of a leviathan, or laborious and 
interminable as a Lapland day, in which 
one loses all hope that the stars and 
quiet will ever come. A German comedy 
is like a German sentence: you see no 
reason in its structure why it should 
ever come to an end, and you accept the 
conclusion as an arrangement of Provi- 
dence rather than of the author. 

Lowell (smiling). What a language 
it is to be sure! with nominatives send- 
ing out as many roots as that witch- 
grass which is the pest of all child-gar- 
dens, and sentences in which one sets 
sail like an admiral with sealed orders, 
not knowing where the devil he is going 
to till he is in mid-ocean. Like the 
criminal classes, I object to long sen- 
tences! 

George Eliot. I perceived in Ger- 
many—who would not?—the gross un- 
wisdom of a bureaucratic plan of gov- 
ernment, and the evils of a system which 
disregards traditions and attachments, 
and combats the healthy communistic life 
of the peasant. The German mind and 
the German method made a long and 
noisy day. But now the stars and quiet 
may come at last. 

Ruskin. Men have often charged me 
with inconsistency; and I admit with 
my wonted frankness that in one in- 
stance they amply sustain their charge: 
for the waves of my opinion in respect 
to Germany’s wars knew many an ebb 
and flow. It is true that finding, with 
Carlyle’s good help, many merits in the 
political economy of Prussia, I ap- 
plauded the fitness of the hereditary 
name of its princes, “Friedrich” or 
“Rich in Peace,” and crowned them with 
wild olive; yet I was hospitable to the 
view that Frederick’s history was sad 
stuff for anyone to read, unless he be- 
lieved man was made to be a butcher 
of his fellow-man. It is true that I pro- 
claimed Germany’s success in 1870, “the 
victory of one of the truest monarchies 
and schools of honor and obedience ever 
organized under heaven,” yet elsewhere 
I emphasized with equal force the dan- 
gers of a military organization into 
which the Devil put pride of caste. It 
is true that, at first, I refused to raise 
my voice against the ravage of France, 
deeming this inevitable; yet when I 
apprehended the imminent danger to 











Strassburg Cathedral and Sainte-Cha- 
pelle, and sensed the horrors of human 
suffering at Paris, frantic head and 
heart cried out together against these 
wrongs. While in the body, my spirit 
bewailed the harm wrought to Tinto- 
retto’s great canvas at Venice by Aus- 
trian shells; now it hovers over the 
shattered columns of Rheims and the 
fallen Cloth Hall of Ypres. 

Kingsley (penitently). Mea culpa! 
Mea maxima culpa! I loved these Ger- 
mans once, and tried to read them 
aright, but my interpretation seems now 
all awry. The idealism of their older 
and better days—all their talk about 
genius and high art and the rest of it 
—I rejected. Goethe seemed to me the 
ruin of Germany—a great fog coming 
down on the German people and wrap- 
ping them up. I blamed them in the 
mid-century, because they had been for 
fifty years finding out and showing 
people how to do everything on earth, 
and yet doing nothing themselves. And 
so when Germany’s great day of action 
came in 1870, I rejoiced that her people 
were at last ready, and I was full of hope 
for them, believing that the war would 
work good for generations to come. I 
was as blind as my own Amyas Leigh, 
and with far less warrant. 

Lowell. Say rather that our tiny 
tapers gave too little light. And yet 
often men of to-day foolishly extinguish 
their own flashing arc-lamps and turn 
for illumination to the dim little candles 
of precedent. They must upward still 
and onward, who would keep abreast of 
truth. You and Mr. Ruskin were led 
astray by Carlyle, who, in his later time, 
took as his type of what is highest in 
human nature, not the sagacious and 
moderate Goethe, but some Gotz of the 
Iron Hand, some assertor of the divine 
legitimacy of Faustrecht. Like the 
latter-day German, Carlyle mistook 
downright violence for strength, and 
seeking sheer inhumanity, he got at last 
to kings, types of remorseless force. As 
I once phrased it, this is his conclusion 
so congenial to Teutons: constitu- 
tional monarchy is a failure; represen- 
tative government is a gabble; democ- 
racy a birth of the bottomless pit; there 
is no hope for mankind except in getting 
themselves under a good driver who 
shall not spare the lash. As an Ameri- 
can I have a deep-rooted dislike for the 
flick of the royal whip. 

Clough. In 1870 the broad-bosomed 
earth had received me. Twenty years 
before, “Hermann and Dorothea,” my 
only German inspiration, did not greatly 
endanger my freedom of soul. Such an 
idyll is a peaceful path, you know. 

Whitman. Give me, instead, the noisy 
open road with jostling journeyers as 
companions. In 1870 all my hopes were 
with the star of France, dim smitten 
star, panting o’er a land of death, heroic 
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land, the struggle and the daring, rage 
divine for liberty, star crucified. Then 
I, the only seer among you all, foresaw 
(do I speak verse or prose?) the clouds 
dispelled, the travail o’er; and reborn 
high o’er the European world (in glad- 
ness answering thence as face afar to 
face reflecting ours, Columbia) thy star, 
O France, fair lustrous star, in heavenly 
peace, clearer, more bright than ever, 
beaming immortal. I saw truly, because 
I did not build my faith on old con- 
querors, old campaigns, old reigns of 
kings across the sea—all phantoms—but 
on such realities as the democratic aver- 
age and basic equality, the pride of man 
in himself, and from first to last the 
soul of the working man, the working 
woman. 

Kingsley (with dignity). Others of 
us may have lacked, Mr. Whitman, your 
gift of prophecy, but one thing as- 
suredly we did not lack, a very practical 
sympathy with our brothers, the work- 
men. I was a Church of England parson 
—Parson Lot, because I looked not back- 
ward—but a fighting man as well, and 
throughout the Chartist movement, 
Labor’s struggle for the suffrage, I was 
in the forefront of the battle. Carlyle’s 
teachings inspired in me the fiercest 
hatred of society’s great king, Laissez 
faire (“Devil take the hindmost!’”), who 
slips with smug complacency along the 
ruts of easy-going routine and do-noth- 
ingism, and takes no thought of tinker 
and tailor. Christian Socialist to the 
core, I taught that Jesus Christ, the 
poor man who died for poor men, would 
bring about freedom for them, though 
all the Mammonites of the earth were 
against them. In my novels I entered 
the Cockney home and the Cockney 
sweat-shop, and read amid the dirt and 
darkness the ignorant hearts that I 
found there—what a contrast to the 
country, the yard in which the gentle- 
men live! Through all this war for the 
rights of man, I sought to keep my loy- 
alty, my love, my zeal,—my faith that a 
nobler day was dawning for England, a 
day of freedom, science, industry. With 
a like hope, my eyes are fixed on Weimar 
now. 

Queen Victoria. We always loved our 
subjects. Mr. Tennyson, shortly after 
we made him Poet-Laureate, told the 
Americans that they must not mix the 
English queen with those that wish to 
keep their people fools, that she com- 
prehends the race she rules, and that the 
foes of its freedom are her foes. I read 
your books, Canon Kingsley, about the 
fight between the rich and the poor, and 
those of Mr. Disraeli and of Mrs. Gas- 
kell, who seemed to see both sides very 
much better than you men. But you 
must admit, Mr. Kingsley, that your 
Chartists behaved very badly indeed 
with all their rows and rioting. Why, 
the Duke and seventeen thousand spe- 


cial constables had to go out to stop 
them. Still, in the end, after many 
years, they got what they wanted; and 
on the whole they caused much less 
trouble than the masses seem to be giv- 
ing to-day. 

Clough. I, too, sat at the feet of 
Carlyle. And I can show what I felt 
about landlordism’s comfortable doc- 
trine of Laissez faire, if you will let me 
transpose some of my “Bothie” hexam- 
eters. Laissez faire says to the rich: 
—“O ye rich! be sublime in great houses, 
purple and delicate linen endure, cast 
not to swine of the sty the pearls that 
should gleam in your foreheads. Live, 
be lovely, forget them, be beautiful even 
to proudness, not for enjoyment truly; 
for Beauty and God’s great glory.” 

George Eliot. I remember that my 
Felix Holt told the working men after 
they had got the suffrage, that the value 
of their political power depended en- 
tirely on the means and materials—the 
knowledge, ability, and honesty—they 
had at command; that a society, a nation, 
is held together by the dependence of 
men on each other and the sense they 
have of a common interest in preventing 
injury; that society can not be steadily 
improved by the attempt to do away di- 
rectly with the actually existing class 
distinctions, but by the turning of class 
interests into class functions or duties; 
that the danger hanging over change 
is great just in proportion as it tends to 
produce disorder by giving any large 
number of ignorant men, whose notions 
of what is good are of a low and brutal 
sort, the belief that they have got power 
into their hands, and may do pretty 
much as they like; that each class should 
be urged by the surrounding conditions 
to perform its particular work under the 
strong pressure of responsibility to the 
nation at large—such counsels seem 
more timely than ever! 

Walt Whitman. I follow you, lady, 
for I am of every hue and caste, of every 
rank and religion, a farmer, mechanic, 
artist, gentleman, sailor, quaker, pris- 
oner, fancy-man, rowdy, lawyer, physi- 
cian, priest. What is commonest, cheap- 
est, nearest, easiest is Me, not asking 
the sky to come down to my good will. 
I breathe the air, but leave plenty after 
me, and am not stuck up, and am in my 
place. 

Ruskin. In my early life, I sought 
to raise men’s sense of the beautiful in 
art; in my later, to raise men’s moral 
standard in life, to transfuse into the 
younger generation a social sympathy. 
I lectured, preached, instructed, coun- 
seled the poorest and most ignorant, 
caring for their bodies, their minds, 
their souls. I warred against Laissez 
faire, not in the terms of a soulless polit- 
ical economy, but by taking my Bible 
and acting on it. I grew also daily more 
sure that the peace of God rested on all 


the dutiful and kindiy hearts of the 
laborious poor; and that the only con- 
stant form of pure religion was in use- 
ful work, faithfu: love, and stintless 
charity. Is not that the essence of the 
religion of Humanity? 

Lowell. You are right, Mr. Ruskin, 
in insisting that humanity makes a part, 
by far the most important part, of polit- 
ical economy. But our republican ears 
fail to catch, in the teachings of your 
master, Carlyle, the accent of democracy. 
The Carlyle gospel is the feudal one of 
master and man—let mankind find the 
bravest and best, and obey him! Democ- 
racy means to Carlyle despair of find- 
ing any heroes to govern you, and con- 
tented putting up with the want of them. 
It is to him a ship trying to round Cape 
Horn in bad weather by vote of the 
sailors instead of by will of the captain. 
And you, Mr. Ruskin, say that all free- 
dom is error, that liberty is on the whole 
and in the broadest sense dishonorable 
and an attribute of the lower creatures. 
Not so, Mr. Clough, spoke Philip Hew- 
son, the hot radical hero of your Bothie, 
which, you will remember, I admired 
when you visited us at Cambridge. Not 
so your dearest friend and elegist, Mat- 
thew Arnold, when he tells us that “cul- 
ture seeks to do away with classes, that 
to live in a society of equals tends in 
general to make a man’s spirits expand, 
and his faculties work easily and ac- 
tively, and that our inequality material- 
izes our upper class, vulgarizes our 
middle class, brutalizes our lower class.” 
Not so speaks the British Constitution, 
which, under whatever disguises, is es- 
sentially democratic. But even Carlyle 
admits that universal democracy, what- 
ever we may think of it, has declared 
itself as an inevitable fact of the days 
in which we live. Not only is universal 
democracy with us, but, as I said to an 
English audience at Birmingham thirty- 
five years ago, America is in the air that 
all men breathe. 

Queen Victoria (sympathetically). 
We like to hear you talk, Mr. Lowell. 

Whitman (rapt in vision). The time 
has come to enfold the world. One 
thought is ever at the fore—that in the 
Divine Ship, the World, breasting Time 
and Space, all peoples of the globe to- 
gether sail, sail the same voyage, are 
bound to the same destination. I see not 
America only, not only Liberty’s nation, 
but other nations preparing; Freedom 
completely armed and victorious and 
very haughty, with Law on one side, 
Peace on the other, issuing forth against 
the idea of caste; men marching and 
counter-marching by swift millions; the 
frontiers and boundaries of the old au- 
tocracies broken; the landmarks of 
European kings removed; and this 
day the people beginning their land- 
marks. 


FREDERICK TUPPER 
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Book Reviews 


Spiritualism and Science 


EXPERIMENTS IN PSYCHICAL SCIENCE: Levi- 
tation, “Contact,” and the “Direct 
Voice.” By W. J. Crawford. New York: 
E. P. Dutton and Company. 

CONTACT WITH THE OTHER WorRLD: the 
Latest Evidence as to Communication 
with the Dead. By James H. Hyslop. 
New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons. 
OTH Dr. Crawford and Dr. Hyslop 

are convinced spiritists, but there- 
after they have nothing in common. Dr. 

Crawford is a lecturer in mechanical en- 

gineering and has had much experience 

in graphic statics and temperature 
charting; Dr. Hyslop was a professor 
of logic and ethics, a psychologist 
through and through. Naturally, then, 
in the great division which splits the 
spiritist body, they came out on opposite 
sides. Dr. Hyslop gives sixteen pages 
to the physical phenomena; Dr. Craw- 
ford deals with practically nothing else, 
and while he “admits the genuine 
nature of mental phenomena,” he is 

“appalled at the difficulties of sifting 

them; the mind of the medium has far 

too much to do with the results.” Even 
for specific communication from the de- 
parted he prefers “the direct voice” and 

“psychic photography.” It is a clean- 

cut antithesis of physicist and psychol- 

ogist. 

And naturally the physicist gets the 
most definite and assured results—as- 
sured, that is, apart from easy “they are 
all lying” criticism. The book is a con- 
tinuation of his previous “Reality of 
Psychic Phenomena” and the greater 
part is occupied with experiments with 
Miss Goligher, the Belfast medium. 
About thirty-eight pages are given to 
“direct contact” phenomena with other 
mediums, that is, phenomena in which 
the hands of the sitters are in contact 
with the table, and to “direct voice” 
phenomena through so-called “trump- 
ets.” In both cases his mechanical ex- 
perience has enabled him to make dis- 
tinct advances in criticism and verifica- 
tions. The real possibilities in contact 
were marked out through ingenious elec- 
trical apparatus, and even the direct 
voice, otherwise under the darkest sus- 
picion, was made to register into a 
phonograph under excellent test condi- 
tions; excellent, that is, apart from the 
darkness which is asserted to be neces- 
sary. From the “blasting” effect on the 
record—so called by phonograph manu- 
facturers—the voice would seem to have 
been very close to the horn of the phono- 
graph, and if that was the case, the 
mouth-end of the “trumpet” must have 
been at least four feet from the medium. 
Yet, because of the darkness, Dr. Craw- 
ford keeps these experiments by them- 
selves and publishes them only to put 


them on record for what they may be 
worth. 

The others are in quite different case. 
They are further elaborate verifications 
and examinations of his hypothesis that 
table-levitations, raps, and the like are 
produced by cantilever rods projected 
from the body of the medium. These 
rods, which are sometimes, when great 
force is required, struts with a basis on 
the floor, consist of matter in a so far 
unknown form, apparently possessing 
weight but not palpability, and invisible 
under ordinary conditions. Yet if the 
hand is put through one of them a “dis- 
agreeable, cold, spore-like sensation” is 
felt. Their presence, nature, and work- 
ing can be precisely demonstrated by 
mechanical tests; they are disintegrated 
by all light, except red light; they do 
not change the temperature of the table; 
their free ends are not conductors of 
low tensive electricity; they can not pass 
through open mesh cloth screens unless 
these are closely wrapped round the 
medium. If the medium touches the 
table with her bare hand, some kind of 
psychic circuit is made, the force is dis- 
charged and the table at once drops. If 
the hand is gloved the table drops more 
slowly; similarly, if the contact is 
through iron or copper. But a piece of 
twisted paper or of wood in the medi- 
um’s hand did not seem to make the cir- 
cuit. This evidently connects with the 
use of a wooden table as a concentrator 
of the force; it is a kind of Leyden jar. 
All manner of raps are produced also by 
these rods acting apparently as ham- 
mers on the floor. The mechanical re- 
actions upon the medium as to weight, 
push and pull, and tipping strains were 
elaborately tested and recorded. It is 
also demonstrated, to all appearance, by 
exact weighings, that while the matter 
of these rods is taken from the medium 
and is returned to her without diminu- 
tion, the force used is mostly taken 
from the sitters in the circle and in- 
volves a permanent loss of weight of 
half a pound each, more or less. All 
these experiments were carried out with 
the hearty codperation of the so-called 
“controls,” communication with whom 
was maintained by raps. 

Dr. Crawford admits his indifference, 
for the purposes of these experiments, 
as to whether these “controls” are “dis- 
carnate human beings” or “masquerad- 
ing sub-conscious elements of the me- 
dium’s brain.” But he is himself quite 
convinced that they are the first, and 
we now look to him for his reasons for 
this conviction. He knows certainly 
how much more difficult this step in his 
demonstration will be. He has put dyna- 
mite under our ordinary conceptions of 
matter and shown it mobile and plastic 
under the direct action of mind and 
will. Can he demonstrate that the mind 
and will in the case are discarnate? 


Almost all spiritists have either been 
ignorant of this difficulty or ignored it. 

Again, Dr. Crawford does not make 
plain whether he regards the projected 
material-rod method as that by which 
all telekinetic phenomena are always pro- 
duced. He seems even to explain personal 
levitation by it, but would it meet the 
cases of levitation recorded of D. D. 
Home, for example? Also, would his 
hammer-like rods explain all rappings? 
Other physicists have been driven to the 
hypothesis of little explosions in the 
molecular structure of the material from 
which the raps seemed to come. Further, 
the material of his psychic structures, 
in its invisibility, seems essentially dif- 
ferent from that which is used in ma- 
terializations—as. those of Schrenk- 
Notzing—although the two are alike in 
mobility and plasticity under the direct 
influence of mind and will. It is true 
that Dr. Crawford is evidently working 
towards a hypothesis that there are two 
different unknown forms of matter in 
his psychical structures. He is driven 
to that by the problem of how, at the 
one end, these rods can make connection 
with the body of the medium without 
injuring it, and, at the other, with the 
objects moved so as to affect them in 
these different ways. Finally, there can 
be no question that these two sets of 
experiments mark the greatest advance 
that has been made as to the physical 
phenomena since their reality was estab- 
lished to the satisfaction of Sir William 
Crookes. It may even be that they mark 
an epoch in our knowledge of the ulti- 
mate structure of matter as definite as 
the discovery of radio-activity. 

No one could leave Dr. Hyslop’s book 
with a similar feeling of certainty and 
possibility. His methods are almost en- 
tirely mental and his recorded results 
have evidently an utterly different effect 
in print from that which they had on 
the first-hand recipients. Neither Will- 
iam James nor Mark Twain nor Isaac 
K. Funk nor Carroll D. Wright is in 
the least convincing. After working 
through their communications the feel- 
ing remains that we have seen a great 
deal too many ghosts to believe in them. 
There is some music which is very inter- 
esting to the player but bores the audi- 
ence, and the “cross-correspondence” en- 
gineered by certain members of the Eng- 
lish Society for Psychical Research, and 
intended to be absolute logical demon- 
strations, have had little weight outside 
their circle of origin. 

On another side Dr. Hyslop is so con- 
vinced a spiritist that the disinclination 
which most of us feel to the admission 
of an entirely different class of moments 
in the balance of forces, or kind of per- 
sonalities in the drama—as you please 
to put it—does not exist for him. Dis- 
carnate spirits acting through mediums 
still in the body are part of his accepted 
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scheme of things. Thus, when telep- 
athy is urged as a counter-explanation 
to “spirits,” he asks why telepathy may 
not be worked by “spirits” and points 
out, rightly enough, that telepathy is 
scientifically as unexplained as “spirits.” 
He has passed entirely beyond our ordi- 
nary position that it is “easier” to posit 
that A’s mind directly affects B’s than 
to posit that A’s mind by means of dis- 
carnate spirits affects B’s. That is, he 
has passed beyond Occam’s law of the 
limitation of agencies to the strictly 
necessary. Of course he can answer that 
we do not know what is “strictly neces- 
sary.” Similarly, he has a chapter on 
“obsession,” and accepts it. And it is 
true that much of the popular spiritual- 
ist literature of the present day shows 
a distinct drift in that direction. Whether 
that will tend to sanity in the popular 
mind is another matter; it is hopeless 
now to attempt to keep the most hazard- 
ous guesses of the laboratory out of the 
talk of the market-place. The popular 
mind must go through with everything 
until it becomes immune again. We can 
only hope that the “obsession” will not 
reach the peak of witch-burnings. 

Dr. Hyslop’s best chapter is undoubt- 
edly that on “‘the process of communicat- 
ing.” This is very clearly and fully 
worked out—fully, that is, within the 
limits of our present psychological 
knowledge and the spiritist hypothesis— 
and many investigators of experience 
might well take it to heart. It shows 
that, at the best, the process is a deal 
more complicated than such new Pil- 
grim’s Progresses as “The Seven Pur- 
poses” would suggest. Even so sane a 
student as Dr. L. P. Jacks might find 
light there on “Old Scott,” “Young 
Scott” and “Sir Walter Scott,” in his 
“Adventures in Psychical Research.” 
Whether it would lead him to “spirits” 
or to still more pronounced agnostic 
despair is another matter. For the pic- 
ture of that process which Dr. Hyslop 
puts before us is not an attractive one 
and raises wonder how under these con- 
ditions anything evidential can ever 
come through. The “spirits” seem like 
a cloud of moths fluttering round a can- 
dle or like the shades which swarmed 
round the trench of Odysseus, all trying 
to communicate at once. And even the 
one which, for the moment, has caught 
the medium’s eye may send over all 
kinds of penumbral, fleeting thoughts 
besides that which he really means to 
communicate. And then the medium’s 
“sub-conscious” comes into play with 
possibilities of Sally’s and obsessions. 
That hoary old reprobate, Dr. Phinuit, a 
creation as human as Falstaff, seems 
solid beside all this. 

But while Dr. Hyslop’s book suggests 
all these limits and cautions, it can be 
read by any one to good purpose. And 
it is urged throughout by a passionate 


belief that only in acceptance of the 
spiritist position is there any hope of 
stemming the ever-rising tide of crude 
materialism. On that key the book be- 
gins and ends. 


British Labor 


MANAGEMENT AND MEN. A Record of New 
Steps in Industrial Relations. By 
Meyer Bloomfield. New York: The 
Century Company. 

NE of the most extraordinary fea- 
tures of our modern life is the 

rapidity with which books are made. In 
the good old days most writers were 
slow in formulating their thoughts— 
Adam Smith spent ten years on his 
“Wealth of Nations’—but now it is pos- 
sible for one skilled in gathering mate- 
rial to compile in a few months a volume 
of 600 pages and to write several read- 
able magazine articles as well. This 
journalistic tour de force is what Mr. 
Bloomfield has achieved since he visited 
the industrial centres of Great Britain 
in the fall of 1918, and while such a work 
may be quite ephemeral, it must be ad- 
mitted that it has considerable value at 
the present time when those who are 
interested in industrial movements are 
eager to keep in touch with what is going 
on abroad. 

Like several other recent writers, Mr. 
Bloomfield has included in his book an 
enormous appendix of illustrative mate- 
rial, such as the Whitley Reports in full, 
the Constitution of the British Labor 
Party, and various pronouncements as to 
the shortages of houses, the interna- 
tional distribution of raw materials, the 
employment of women during and after 
the war, the restoration of trade-union 
restrictions, and other problems of in- 
dustrial reconstruction. This penchant 
for documents must surely have orig- 
inated with the red, white, blue, and 
otherwise colored books of the early war 
period; and to those who like to drink 
from original sources the appendix will 
be quite welcome, although those who 
prefer their information boiled down 
may be somewhat disappointed in the 
scant 200 pages of “main text.” It 
should also be said, in passing, that men 
will look in vain in this book for any 
light on questions of time and motion 
study, bonus systems, shop discipline, 
overhead, turnover, or other phases of 
management so dear to the heart of 
efficiency experts—for it is a book on 
British plans for promoting good feeling 
between management and men, which, 
perhaps, may be prerequisite to the suc- 
cess of those other devices. 

There was much ill-feeling between 
labor and capital before the war, and 
although they made a truce by which 
organized labor for the time of national 
peril gave up the right to strike and 
its cherished trade restrictions, as 


soon as victory seemed assured the truce 
was declared off and the forces of labor 
began to be mobilized for a determined 
effort to obtain better living conditions 
and a larger part in the control of in- 
dustry, if not for a revolutionary attack 
on the strongholds of capitalism. Labor 
was well aware of its services at home 
and abroad, without which the war could 
not have been won, and, when peace and 
security were restored, demanded as 
much consideration as when life, liberty, 
and property were threatened by a ruth- 
less enemy. The employers as a class 
have been very free to recognize these 
services, and have gone far in conces- 
sion to the demands of labor, but their 
advances have been received in a spirit 
of suspicion and hostility that augurs ill 
for the success of the schemes for indus- 
trial codperation that have been launched 
with so much éclat. Perhaps, as Mr. 
Bloomfield suggests, this distrust and 
irritation may be due to the nervous 
strain under which the British people 
have labored and fought during four 
long and weary years; but, whatever the 
cause, the trouble is there and threatens 
to break out into a civil war in which 
Great Britain may bring upon herself 
the disaster which all the armies and 
navies of the Central Powers were un- 
able to inflict. 

Certainly British labor is none too 
modest in its demands, as the following 
list of items in its programme clearly 
shows: 


The throwing open of land for use and 
development by the people; a public health 
act to prevent illness; a million new houses 
built at public expense and let at fair rents; 
nationalization of the public services, mines, 
railways, shipping, armaments, and elec- 
tric power; extension of trade unionism; a 
national minimum wage for each industry 
based on determinations by industrial 
boards; abolition of the menace of unem- 
ployment; limitation of the hours of labor; 
drastic overhauling of the various laws 
dealing with factory conditions, safety and 
workmen’s compensation; enlargement of 
the codperative movement; international 
labor legislation to deal with the competi- 
tion of sweated goods; revision of taxation 
upward; and equal treatment of men and 
women in government and industry. 


Comprehensive as this list is, it does 
not include the most important point of 
all—the demand for a greater share in 
the control of industry. The unions, of 
course, exercised a certain negative— 
and very injurious—control through 
their trade customs or restrictions, 
which tended to reduce the output of in- 
dustry; but, as these may never be fully 
restored, they demand, as an equivalent, 
a large measure of positive control, 
promising to codperate with the em- 
ployers for the increase of output and 
the general prosperity of the country. 
Some such control as this many unions 
exercised during the war, through the 
shop steward and works committees; but 
now they want these powers continued 
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and extended and will be satisfied with 
nothing less. 

The appointment of the Whitley Com- 
mittee by the Asquith Government in 
the year 1916 was designed to anticipate 
trouble by providing a workable plan for 
the codperation of capital and labor in 
the rehabilitation of industry after the 
war. The first report of the committee 
was made in March, 1917, the second in 
October; and these, together with the 
supplementary reports, contain many 
valuable suggestions as to methods of 
codperation between employers and em- 
ployed, even though the general plan 
may be still highly experimental and 
probably not applicable to conditions in 
other countries. The committee devised 
an elaborate, though elastic, scheme for 
industrial councils which it was thought 
might be adopted with modifications by 
practically all the well-organized indus- 
tries of the country. Three sets of coun- 
cils were recommended: First, National 
Joint Standing Industrial Councils to 
consist of representatives of employers 
and employed in equal numbers elected 
by their recognized national associa- 
tions; second, District Joint Industrial 
Councils similarly constituted but of 
limited jurisdiction and subordinate to 
the National Councils; third, Works 
Committees composed of representatives 
of employers and employed in particular 
works or establishments. All this points 
towards the creation of a National In- 
dustrial Council, and this, in fact, was 
unanimously recommended by the Na- 
tional Industrial Conference at its ad- 
journed meeting on April 4, 1919. The 
setting up of an Industrial Parliament 
beside the ancient Parliament at West- 
minster would be a startling innova- 
tion in British life and would have most 
interesting and far-reaching results. 

Already the Whitley scheme has been 
adopted by a considerable number of in- 
dustries, so that the experiment is re- 
ceiving a fair trial under the most 
varied conditions. The inauguration of 
the first Whitley Council—The National 
Council of the Pottery Industry—took 
place at Stoke-on-Trent on January 11, 
1918. Major F. H. Wedgwood, of Wedg- 
wood and Sons, was elected chairman; 
Mr. S. Clowes, of the Potters’ Union, 
vice-chairman; Mr. A. P. Llewellyn, sec- 
retary to the Manufacturers; and Mr. 
A. Hollins, secretary to the Operatives. 
The National Council of sixty members 
—thirty on each side—was elected, rep- 
resenting such manufacturers as Doulton 
and Company, Furnivals, Ltd., the Wedg- 
woods, Cartwright and Edwards, and 
many other well-known firms. A con- 
stitution was adopted stating the chief 
object of the Association to be the ad- 
vancement of the pottery industry and 
of all connected with it. The work of 
the Council was specified under the fol- 
lowing heads: To induce all manufac- 


turers and operatives to join their re- 
spective associations; regular considera- 
tion of wages, piece-work prices, and 
conditions of industry; maintenance of 
such prices as will afford reasonable 
remuneration to both employers and em- 
ployed; consideration and settlement of 
disputes; regularization of production 
and employment; removing of danger to 
health in industry; encouragement of re- 
search and invention, and publication of 
results, where desirable; collection of 
statistics of wages, prices, profits, costs, 
and the like; representation of the 
needs of the industry to the Government 
and to the community generally. 

As Mr. Bloomfield frequently points 
out, the Whitley scheme is still in the 
experimental stage. All that has been 
done is to provide machinery for joint 
consideration of certain phases of indus- 
try, and its successful operation will 
depend on the spirit of tolerance and 
cooperation animating the heretofore op- 
posing interests. The employers will be 
slow to turn over to the workers any 
important share in the management of 
their properties, and the workers, who 
are aggressively pushing for all they 
can get, will not be satisfied to receive 
the shadow of power without the sub- 
stance. Then, too, as Dr. Addison, for- 
merly Minister of Reconstruction, has 
pointed out, the Councils might be used 
to form trusts or price rings inimical to 
the interests of the public. Again, there 
is some danger of political interference, 
although the committee has sought to 
guard against that. Like any other hu- 
man invention, the plan has its strong 
and weak points, some of which will not 
appear until it is put in operation, and 
the progress of the experiment will be 
watched with intense interest on both 
sides of the Atlantic. 


More or Less Truth 


THE TAKER. By Daniel Carson Goodman. 
New York: Boni and Liveright. 


THE GrRoPER. By Henry C. Aikman. New 
York: Boni and Liveright. 
THE CHOICE. By Maurice Weyl. New 


York: Mitchell Kennerley. 


ERE are three new stories, two of 

them “first” novels, which express 
anew the marked impulse in our recent 
fiction towards sober interpretation. 
They make no attempt to be amusing. 
They doubtfully attain that rating as 
“good stories” which, we may fairly say, 
belongs as a matter of course to all 
novels of the broadest merit, as well as 
to a vast number of novels which have, 
otherwise, no merit whatever. For the 
crude elements of a good story are, like 
those of a good play, almost self-suffi- 
cient. You can find them in the fables 


of the late Shakespeare or the later 
Henry James, but more or less overlaid 
with literature and things. 


The advan- 


tage, for the clientéle of the hour, re- 
mains, say, with Messrs. Rex Beach and 
George M. Cohan, in whose works you 
can find little else. And it is a real ad- 
vantage, especially when the comparison 
lies between the Cohans and Beaches on 
the one side, and writers like those with 
whom we are at the moment concerned 
on the other. Everybody loves to be en- 
tertained, but not quite everybody 
hankers to be enlightened as well—still 
less instead. 

These three books are, if you like, 
chronicles and commentaries rather than 
tales. Their common theme is the quest 
of the individual for personal success 
and happiness. Their method is con- 
sciously realistic, to use the word in 
its vague popular sense. Mr. Goodman’s 
realism is not far from Mr. Dreiser’s: 
not far, that is, from naturalism or ani- 
malism. It wishes above all things to 
eschew sentiment, and succeeds in senti- 
mentalizing the squalid. Men are a little 
higher than the animals, and thereby 
less happy. They lack the courage of 
their impulses, yet impulse prevails. 
Leonard Vernon is the spoiled son of a 
widow of the American midlands. At 
eighteen he wearies of her spoiling and 
flings off to make his own way. He 
knows how to go about his task: “I’m 
going to get on . . . I’m going to be 
hard and mean .. . I’m going to be 
cold—strong.” He gets foothold in an 
“Art Glass Works,” marries his em- 
ployer’s daughter, becomes a master of 
men in his business hours, and of women 
when business permits. His commercial 
prowess we take pretty much for 
granted. The more (or less) enlivening 
task is ours to assist at his petty and 
miscellaneous philanderings. He has cast 
off a Jennie and married a Mabel and 
escaped her for the moment, when we 
are privileged to have a day off with him 
in New York: “Walking up Broadway, 
with chest out and shoulders back, which 
made his grey walking suit fit unusually 
well, he thought how different he was 
from all the people who passed him, the 
actors out of jobs with their careless 
apparel, the rough-looking men with 
weak faces who lined the curbs—sud- 
denly he felt ashamed that he should 
be seen walking in this district . .. 
So at Forty-Fourth Street, he turned 
and went across town to the more 
adorned trumpery of Fifth Avenue. 
‘Here,’ he thought, ‘New York puts on a 
varnished mask over her harlot’s heart, 
and doesn’t betray herself.’ And with 
his muscles echoing to the will of his 
mind he assumed a more elastic, tripping 
manner in his gait, while with his cane 
he cut the air every few steps. As he 
walked, he noticed how women turned 
and gave him a second glance.” In 
course of time, two women commit 
suicide for the sake of this amiable citi- 
zen. He has a notion of doing it later, 
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himself, but finds it easier to get drunk, 
and then to take back the comfortable 
original Jennie, and then and forever 
to go on ogling the women on the streets 
and feebly flirting with the new girl at 
the cigar-counter. .. . 

After all, a good test of creative real- 
ism is its giving us people we can some- 
how tie to. These feeble cads and ego- 
tists with whom current pseudo-realism 
so largely concerns itself sufficiently re- 
fute their authors. There are plenty of 
people in the world like these, but why 
harp on them? They are of relatively 
little consequence in the larger scheme 
of things. It is not they or their phil- 
osophy that makes the world go round. 
We are not all “takers,” pure and simple. 
Many of us, thank God, are finders, and 
more of us at least are gropers after 
something higher and better than the 
blind and brutal enjoyment of the hour. 
Lee Hillquit of “The Groper” is not an 
heroic figure, he gropes often in miry 
places. But there is a decency in him, 
a spark of aspiration that will not be 
quenched and that in the end kindles his 
life to meaning and to a generous happi- 
ness. It is in his hour of failure, when 
the fabric of his easy “success” has 
crumbled and he must take a lesser place 
in the world, that his heart is eased to 
understanding of what honest labor and 
honest love still have in store for him. 
He, like “the taker,” returns to his first 
love, but for giving as well as taking. 
Her need as well as his own strengthens 
the solid foundations of their union, 
which is to bring him “a regenerating 
faith in himself,” and in “the funda- 
mental integrity of his own lonely soul.” 

“The Choice” is a study of marriage in 
which the woman holds in the fore- 
ground. Asenath McBride is a remark- 
able portrait. There is nothing salient 
about her except her beauty, which we 
have to take the author’s word for. 
Daughter of a narrow-minded and pious 
laborer, she is narrow-minded without 
being pious. She has instinctively good 
taste in music, in dress, in all civilized 
trappings; but no intellect. Her speech 
is crude, half-articulate. Yet while still 
in her teens she strongly attracts two 
men of superior breeding, and marries 
the one who has the better mind. There 
are obvious consequences. The young 
husband, a man hungry for intellectual 
companionship, is gradually disillusioned 
as to his wife’s possibilities. He sees 
that the mental sympathy he has given 
her credit for has been merely unreason- 
ing assent. A great part of his life lies 
in the mind; and he must live it alone 
in so far as he lives at home. Asenath 
realizes her disability, but is powerless 
to change; and that fine gift of honesty 
which is her great possession forbids her 
making conscious pretense, even if it 
could conceivably be of use. But the 
husband happens to be a fine, honest, 


normal fellow. It doesn’t occur to him 
to desert his wife, or to be unfaithful to 
her! He sees that his wife’s lack is not 
her fault. They have many things in 
common: music, pictures, their child, 
Somehow they are together, the choice 
made: “Had it been his choice? Was it 
he that has selected her or was it some- 
thing stronger, something which over- 
ruled his judgment? Instinct?” After 
all, it doesn’t matter; they belong to each 
other, and the best they can make of it 
may turn out to be very good indeed. 
“She was his wife and the mother of 
his child. And he was humbly grateful.” 
In realism of detail there is little to 
choose among these three records. As 
for “truth to life,” it lies for one reader 
with those interpretations which are 
based upon a conviction of the funda- 
mental integrity of that collective soul 
we call human nature. 
H. W. BoyNTON 


“‘Orchestrating’’ Society 


By M. P. Will- 
The John Lane 


TowarRDS New Horizons. 
cocks. New York: 
Company. 

HE publisher’s note that the discus- 
sions in this book are mainly with 
reference to the League of Nations and 
the place of labor under the new condi- 
tions to be created thereby is not very 
well borne out by the text. Still less is 
the statement justified that “Miss Will- 
cocks possesses unerring insight into the 
deep springs of human action,” and the 

concluding reference to her book as a 

“thoughtful analysis of world condi- 

tions” presses the advertiser’s license to 

the extreme limit. 

In sober truth, Miss Willcocks has no 
particular care for the League of Na- 
tions at all, unless the nations concerned 
should go into virtual dissolution in the 
process of giving it birth, in which case 
it would, of course, cease to be a League 
of Nations. If the extreme opponents 
of the League could once convince the 
world that its terms involved an inter- 
national suicide pact of that kind, not 
one of the nations represented at Ver- 
sailles would ratify it. It is no blind 
tumbling into racial and political chaos 
that is intended, but the discriminating 
attempt of well-defined national entities 
to aid one another in preserving, not de- 
stroying, the legitimate national func- 
tions of each. 

If “unerring insight” and “thought- 
ful analysis” were characteristic of Miss 
Willcocks, one would expect to find also 
that lucidity of expression which is the 
normal attendant of these qualities. 
What one actually finds is the vague and 
incoherent language which springs inevi- 
tably out of an unanalytic habit of 
mind, and either the inability to see the 
deeper things of life as they are, or an 
unwillingness to look deeply when the 


first glance is not favorable to one’s pre- 
conceived views. 

If one can sift out a fairly constant 
note running through this volume, it is 
that the days of private property are 
numbered. The change from the present 
régime to an absolutely “socialized” sys- 
tem of production and distribution may 
require generations rather than years, 
a new and untried race may have to be 
brought to the front as the instrument 
of the new order, but the era of “posses- 
sion” is doomed, all the same. And yet 
when Miss Willcocks feels the need of 
answering the objection that the fine 
arts would not thrive under such a sys- 
tem of communism as she heralds, she 
assures us that “with enormous labor- 
saving devices and with a world-wide 
wealth in the hands of the people, there 
will be leisure for art and ample means 
out of which the artist will be paid, not 
by individual patrons, but by the State.” 
How inevitably, in every writer of this 
class, some such slip as this betrays the 
utter failure to follow their supposed 
principle through to its necessary re- 
sults! 

In her chapter on Self-Determination, 
Miss Willcocks betrays her own posses- 
sion of that individualistic instinct 
which, in spite of its abuse, has been one 
of the strongest and most constant fac- 
tors in the progress of human civiliza- 
tion. Some one has well said that the 
most reliable safeguard against the final 
triumph of communism in England or 
the United States is the fact that the 
average English or American laborer 
is at bottom so individualistic in tem- 
perament that when it should come to 
the test he would shoulder a gun to free 
himself from the shackles of such a sys- 
tem. Miss Willcocks is evidently haunted 
by the fear that under a system of the 
absolute leveling of the rewards of labor, 
together with the individual’s self-de- 
termination of his sphere of activity, 
some rather important branches of labor 
might not find the necessary number of 
recruits. But she evades any close grip 
with the difficulty by imagining the race 
so transformed that the joy of creation 
is a reality, and that men and women 
can be “orchestrated” to the joint work- 
ing out of some conception that is wide 
enough to claim the services of all types 
of character and of all degrees of mental 
power. “Orchestration” was an unfor- 
tunate word for her to use. Let her go 
to the leader of some really successful 
orchestra and ask him just how much 
room there is for self-determination in 
the musicians whom he directs. The 
negro slave before the war was not so 
wholly subject to his master’s will as are 
the members of a successful orchestra to 
the will of a great leader during the 
time while they are functioning as an 
orchestra. But if they do not like it they 
may resign, a privilege for which the all- 
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embracing industrial orchestra so easily 
imagined by Miss Willcocks has no pro- 
vision. The simple truth is that a com- 
munistic control of all production and 
distribution, doing away with all private 
property, is humanly attainable, as 
nearly as it is attairable at all, only as a 
system of state slavery. 

Miss Willcocks tells us that when “so- 
cial production” comes it will be but a 
return to the primitive type of produc- 
tion. When we look into primitive com- 
munism, she thinks, we see “the very 
warp and woof of human nature itself.” 
And what we find there, she holds as 
good, “especially to us, who seem born 
to come into contact with nothing but 
human selfishness.” The first instinct 
in those times, she adds, was to see that 
none of the tribe should go hungry. 
Miss Willcocks is, of course, not the first 
to draw from imagination this rosy 
lining to the sombre cloud of early hu- 
man history. The flaw in it is simply 
its utter lack of harmony with amply 
attested facts. The level of primitive 
communism was a level at the bottom of 
human comfort and convenience, in 
which “the instinct to secure that none 
of the tribe shall want” often failed dis- 
astrously of realization. And failure of 
the means of subsistence then did not 
start streams of aid from afar, as in 
these days, when we “seem born to come 
into contact with nothing but human 
selfishness.” The “very warp and woof 
of human nature itself” is not to be 
sought in the fact of a greater or less 
degree of primitive communism, but in 
the individualism which, starting with 
the desire to better one’s own position, 
has made countless advances of benefits 
to all. If this individualism can de- 
generate into a selfishness requiring 
restraint, it can also rise to the 
highest manifestations of self-sacrifi- 
cing altruism. 

Miss Willcocks imagines that “so- 
cialized” production and distribution will 
put so vigorous a spirit into the laborer 
that the rate of production will at once 
be greatly increased, making it possible 
eventually to reduce the day of labor to 
four hours, if not even less. As to the 
food supply, “by applying atomic energy 
to agriculture we shall produce on a 
scale that baffles all measurements of 
to-day.” It had been our impression that 
atomic energy was already at work in 
agriculture, but perhaps it was unionized 
and ordered out on strike at the close 
of the golden reign of Saturn, when 
the crops ceased to grow without human 
toil, honey no longer exuded from the 
leaves of trees, and the advent of Jupiter 
made it necessary for mortals to live by 
the sweat of the brow. 

But we can go no farther with the 
vagaries of Miss Willcocks. The volume 
is significant only as a well-marked 
symptom of what she herself, with a 


flash of insight wholly uncharacteristic, 
names “the peculiar mental disease 
of this time—a vague desire to make the 
world better, combined with absolute 
ignorance of how this is to be done.” 


The Run of the Shelves 


N the alarms and excursions of the 

present time, with its racial frictions 
and dynastic overturnings, it is refresh- 
ing to find Spain producing and print- 
ing its first translation of the Travels 
of Rabbi Benjamin of Tudela, its great 
Jewish wanderer and geographer (Viajes 
de Benjamin de Tudela. Por Ignacio 
Gonzalez-Llubera. Madrid: Sanz Cal- 
leja). There is a good introduction, 
especially on the personality of the au- 
thor and his place among medizval 
geographers, critical apparatus, com- 
mentary, bibliography, and full indices 
—in every way a useful and creditable 
production. It is a monument of the 
new Spain and should have been dedi- 
cated to the Manes of the Jews of the 
old time. 


“Patriotism and Popular Education: 
Thoughts and Questionings on these and 
many other Matters of Urgent National 
Concern” is the title of certain “hot dis- 
cursive thoughts” addressed by Henry 
Arthur Jones to Mr. H. A. L. Fisher, 
president of the English Board of Edu- 
cation (London: Chapman and Hall). 
Mr. Jones, whose plays are but scant 
indications of the range and even the 
quickness of his mind, is one of the 
sprightliest writers and one of the keen- 
est and most caustic debaters with the 
pen to whom England can point at the 
present moment. It is impossible to fol- 
low through all its flexures the “discur- 
siveness” of a criticism which will 
quicken reflection in minds predisposed 
to reflect, and provoke in others that 
anger which is the reaction of thought- 
lessness to thought. We may pause on a 
single topic. Mr. Jones thinks popular 
education in England largely a failure, 
and he also thinks that the disappear- 
ance of Shakespeare from the English 
stage at a time when popular education 
is becoming universal is illustrative and 
demonstrative of that failure. He is 
cruel enough to remind his countrymen 
that “in the year before the war there 
were sixty-six companies playing Shake- 
speare in Germany, . . . while 1,104 
representations were given of “The Mer- 
chant of Venice’ alone. Our English 
record for that year is too contemptible 
to be set down.” 

In America, Mr. Jones’s test of the 
soundness of popular education seems 
irrelevant, not to say impious. We do 
not connect Shakespeare with popular 
amusement in this country any more 
than we connect prayer with baseball. 


Still, there is Mr. Jones, the inexorable 
Mr. Jones, with his peremptory and in- 
criminating test. Is that test unfair? 
The proof of a man lies in the voluntary 
rather than the involuntary part of his 
days, in the hours for which he lives 
rather than the hours by which he lives; 
and for the common man that chosen 
part, those vital hours, are represented 
by amusement. It would certainly not 
be fair to test popular education by its 
failure to make Milton or Bacon popu- 
lar, but Shakespeare is quite another 
matter. There was no barrier between 
Shakespeare and the common man of his 
own time, and there seems every reason 
to suppose that the common man of to- 
day is a better fellow in sense, knowl- 
edge, and taste, if not in wit, than his 
Elizabethan prototype. Shakespeare 
never forgot that man in the street by 
whom he is now so obdurately forgotten. 
In New York to-day Shakespeare would 
be just the man to stand shoulder to 
shoulder in staunch comradeship or eye 
to eye in genial understanding with the 
very clerks and artisans who now desert 
the “Taming of the Shrew” and the 
“Comedy of Errors” for vaudeville and 
the cinematograph. Shakespeare “spells 
ruin,” and it is difficult to argue with 
ledgers; still, it is a little curious that 
the love of pounds and dollars should 
bar from the stage in our time a set of 
plays to the making of which the love 
of crowns and sixpences was an unmis- 
takable incentive. It is as hard to be- 
lieve that Shakespeare in New York to- 
day would find the Messrs. Shubert or 
Messrs. Klaw and Erlanger incompre- 
hensible as that he would find Mr. Eu- 
gene Walter or Mr. Rupert Hughes un- 
sympathetic. Without overstressing a 
line of argument which has many dis- 
heartening facts to meet and face, it 
seems almost worth while to put once 
more the question whether the division 
between Shakespeare and common folk 
is an organic and necessary division, or 
whether it is a matter of fashion and 
habit which reform in education might 
control. There is that insulting German 
record of 1,104 representations of “The 
Merchant of Venice” in the year before 
the war. 


A few years ago a lot of extraordinary 
gold and jeweled ornaments came out 
of Egypt and were sold to American, 
English, and German collectors. The ob- 
jects included heavy pectorals adorned 
with coins and medals, necklaces with 
medals, a remarkable openwork breast 
chain, jeweled bracelets and earrings. 
It happily occurred to the late Professor 
Walter Denison to publish these splendid 
things, widely scattered as they were, 
in a single volume, which now appears in 
the University of Michigan Studies 
(Macmillan). The date of the treasure 
is the middle of the sixth century A.D. 
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There is a very interesting medallion 
bearing an Annunciation and Miracle 
at Cana, not to mention large cameos 
of various dates. While Professor Deni- 
son’s minute and thorough commentary 
is naturally intended for archzologists, 
the numerous plates will delight anybody 
who cares for fine goldsmith’s work. The 
perforated ornamentation forecasts inter- 
estingly both later Byzantine metal work 
and the splendors of the Saracenic style. 


At last the fur-covered animals are 
receiving deserved recognition—in a re- 
liable, popular, illustrated account of 
their lives and their place in the fauna of 
this continent. It is high time, since, 
more quickly than the birds which fly 
above us, or the reptiles which creep 
beneath, mammals are going to the wall 
before the onrush of human dominion. 
Another half century will unquestion- 
ably see the end of most large mammals 
except in game preserves and zoological 
gardens. Mr. Nelson, Chief of the Bi- 
ological Survey, in his “Wild Animals of 
North America” (Natural Geographical 
Society) has written over one hundred 
brief biographies, giving a résumé of the 
habits and the ways of life of North 
American Mammals, and this is accom- 
panied by a wealth of colored plates by 
Louis Agassiz Fuertes, sketches by 
Seton, and photographs. There is no 
attempt at systematic classification, the 
two parts of the thin, limp cloth volume 
being divided arbitrarily into the Larger 
and the Smaller Mammals, and all the 
troubles of subspecies are hidden away in 
the phrase “and its relatives.” The ac- 
counts are well balanced, many given at 
first hand; the book should help to at- 
tract some of the interest which in most 
lay lovers of nature is wholly expended 
upon flowers, insects, and birds. 


“Marie Bashkirtseff: the Journal of a 
Young Artist,” published thirty years 
ago, has appeared in a new edition (Dut- 
ton), with the text of the translation 
revised, and with some additions, very 
slight in amount, from the original 
French. The journal begins when the 
writer is twelve and ends just before her 
death, when she is twenty-three. The 
early pages are, from one point of view, 
as insufferable as ever, with their ex- 
hibition of childish vanity and self-ana- 
lytical precocity. Yet even these out- 
pourings have a peculiar value, for they 
are written by a child, not, as in other 
documents of self-revelation, by a ma- 
ture man or woman looking back with 
humorous compassion on the silly dreams 
of long ago. Vanity and petulant self- 
analysis remain till the close, but they 
are tempered by real and growing power 
as the writer, working courageously 
under the handicaps of ill health and tra- 
ditions of idle wealth, develops her talent 
as a painter. Her comments on the 


world and on art, pungent, penetrating, 
and sympathetic, become more frequent 
than her praise of her own good looks 
and cleverness. Literary talent appears: 
bits of description of Spain, for example, 
are masterly in tone. And through the 
whole runs that aspiration for power and 
fame based on solid achievement, and 
not on mere social charm, which was the 
dominating note of the woman’s char- 
acter. Despite all its tinsel, the book 
has gained a permanent place, and a 
place of high honor, in the literature of 
self-revelation. 


The Orange Conven- 
tion in Canada 


URING the last week of July the 
ninetieth annual convention of the 
Supreme Grand Lodge of British North 
America took place in the city of Ot- 
tawa. Over two thousand lodges were 
represented and the resolutions adopted 
mark a very significant departure in 
the annals of the Orange organization. 
Three facts stand out in relief, as con- 
sequences of the lengthy deliberations 
of the delegates. The reélection of the 
Supreme Grand Master; the attaching 
of the Order to one particular political 
party; and the extraordinary attitude 
assumed in regard to the Irish question. 
The reélection, by acclamation, of Mr. 
Horacio C. Hocken as Supreme Grand 
Master of the Orange Order in British 
North America, was not unexpected, nor 
was the distinction undeserved. Cer- 
tainly no more zealous and competent 
man holds office to-day in the organiza- 
tion. Mr. Hocken is a Canadian by 
birth, of English parentage and a jour- 
nalist by profession. He has _ been 
Mayor of Toronto and sits to-day as 
Member of Parliament for one of the 
divisions of that city. He received his 
education in Canada and worked up 
from the “case” to the editorship and 
proprietorship of The Sentinel, the or- 
gan of Orangism on this continent. 
Were he not so closely attached to the 
one special interest—that of his Order 
—there is every reason to believe that 
a brilliant future might await him. He 
has administrative and executive ability 
of no mean order, and, with his kindly 
disposition, strong determination, and 
natural talents, he is possessed of all the 
qualifications of a Cabinet Minister. He 
has, however, chosen another sphere of 
activity, and certainly he has so far been 
very successful in that. 

On the third day of the Convention 
the Orange Order adopted, unanimously, 
a resolution to the effect that hence- 
forth the whole body, and each individ- 
ual member thereof, should support the 
Union Government and help in estab- 
lishing in Canada a Unionist Party. 


This is very significant. According to 
the charter of the Orange Order, ob- 
tained in 1890, the objects of the Asso- 
ciation are set forth as being mutual 
benefit, fraternal codperation, patriotic 
endeavor, and the protection and propa- 
gation of Protestantism. Ever since it 
has been the unvarying theme of the 
leaders of the Order to proclaim abso- 
lute independence in politics. Even Mr. 
Hocken’s own organ, The Sentinel, not 
later than last June announced that the 
Orange Order was attached to no spe- 
cial party, but held itself free to support 
for the time being any policy that 
agreed with their own special aims. By 
this last resolution the entire Order, in 
Canada, is bound hand and foot to one 
political party. That independence 
which was heretofore its strength seems 
to have vanished with the closing of 
this convention. This is a situation 
that needs no elaboration. Suppose that 
the Knights of Columbus, in convention, 
were to pass a like resolution, it is quite 
obvious that such a course would lead 
to disintegration within the Society, 
and to an immediate falling off of its 
influence in the affairs of the country. 
So is it with Orangism in Canada; 
henceforth, instead of being an inde- 
pendent factor in the great political 
struggles of the Dominion, it will be 
considered merely an auxiliary of one 
party. 

The third remarkable expression of 
this Orange Convention is its attitude 
towards the Irish issue. One could 
readily understand its absolute sym- 
pathy with Sir Edward Carson; its offer 
of support financially, morally, and 
otherwise; its faith in Ulster and all 
that the Carsonites stand for; its opposi- 
tion to Home Rule in any form; its an- 
tagonism to Sinn Feinism, and all that 
the extremists of that ilk profess and 
propose; but it is hard to reconcile their 
persistent demand for an undivided, 
peace-enjoying, and prosperous British 
Empire with their declaration that they 
will not have any settlement of the Irish 
question. If they mean by this that 
they are opposed to the division of Ire- 
land into North and South, or the estab- 
lishment of Home Rule along the lines 
of Dominion government, or the crea- 
tion of a Federal system for England, 
Scotland, Wales, and Ireland, they do 
not say so. They indicate no special 
policy, they suggest no solution. They 
simply declare that they are opposed to 
the settlement of the Irish question. If 
they mean what they say, certainly it is 
not for the greater peace and prosperity 
of the Empire they are acting. It is 


scarcely conceivable that any body of 
men, or any person in particular, who 
has an honest interest in the welfare of 
the Empire, could wish to see the thorny 
Irish trouble perpetuated unto the end 
(Continued on page 330) 
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(Continued from page 328) 

of time. We can conceive how natural 
is the antagonism of the Orange Order 
in Canada and elsewhere to the “Irish 
Republic,” the utopia of De Valera and 
his following; all that is in the order of 
things. But we vainly seek for an ex- 
planation of the two resolutions above 
referred to—support of the Union and 
opposition to all settlement of the Irish 
question—unless A. G. Gardiner throws 
some light upon it. In his “Pillars of 
Society,” speaking of Carson’s motive, 
that observant journalist says: 

The motive is the Ascendency of his caste 


established and maintained by the Union. 
For a century or more the Orangemen 


have had Ireland under their heel... . 
With the Castle at their back they have 
held Ireland like a conquered province— 
they have held it as the British hold India. 
They have planted their nominees in every 
fat job; they have controlled the adminis- 
tration; the police have been an instru- 
ment in their hands; justice has been the 
Sool of their purpose; the law has been 
of their fashioning and the judges of their 
making. And now the Ascendency is done. 
The outworks have gone; the walls are 
erumbling. Landlordism has been put to 
flight. The Irish people are emerging 
from the dust. They have their land; they 
have their local councils; they stand erect 
and ask for full freedom in their own 
household. The whole fabric of Ascend- 
ency is collapsing before our eyes. A new 
Ireland is dawning across the Channel. 
And against the dawn there stands a figure 


baleful and heroic, challenging the new 
day—a figure emblematic of an ancient 
tale of wrong and a night that is past. 

Does this passage explain the excep- 
tional attitude and the peculiar resolu- 
tions of the Orange Order in British 
North America? 

J. K. F. 

Ottawa, Canada, August 4 
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